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Regulations, Cost 
Research, Topics 
Western Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Basic agricul- 
tural research is always under the 
shadow of a possible minimum $200,- 
000 research expense that does not 
exist for industrial chemical research. 

This was emphasized by R. D. 
Northcroft, Tacoma, Wash., Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corp., as one of the fea- 
tured talks of the fifth annual North- 
west Agricultural Chemicals Industry 
conference held here recently. 

“This $200,000 research expense 
minimum givés a disadvantage to 
basic agricultural chemical research 
profit compared to that for industrial 
chemical research,” Mr. Northcroft 
emphasized in his talk to entomolo- 
gists and spray specialists represent- 
ing private industry, Federal and 
state experiment stations of seven 
western states and British Columbia. 


“The handicap may amount to 5, 
10 or even 20% depending on the 
research expense of industrial re- 
search program competing for the 
investment dollar. Indeed, the 
handicap may be much greater if 
industrial screening methods are 
less expensive than agricultural 
chemical methods.” 


One of the features of the day-long 


New Fertilizer Firm 


Started in Houston 


HOUSTON—B asic G Industries, 
Inc., a fertilizer manufacturing firm 
with plant capacity of 60,000 tons a 
year, started operations here recent- 
ly. Ed Harding, who heads up the 
company, said it would market its 
products, under the name of Basic G 
Fertilizer, through 150 dealers 
throughout Texas. 

The firm, capitalized at $100,000, is 
owned by 18 Houston businessmen. 
B. L. Henderson, Sr., formerly presi- 
dent of Campbell Fertilizer Co., Hous- 
ton, is general manager in charge of 
sales and production. 


Diamond to Terminate 
Chlorine Plant Lease 


CLEVELAND—Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland, has notified the U.S. 
government that the company will 
terminate April 27, 1958, its lease for 
the operation of the chlorine-caustic 
soda plant at the Pine Bluff Arsenal, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., in accordance with 
the terms of the lease. 


In making the announcement at the 
company’s national headquarters, 
Frank Chrencik, general manager of 
Diamond’s Electro Chemicals Divi- 
sion, which operates the leased facil- 
ity, said that “the company is reluc- 
tantly forced to terminate chlorine- 
caustic soda operations at Pine Bluff. 
This is due largely to other produc- 
tion facilities at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
and at Deer Park, Texas.” 


annual Western Cooperative Spray 
Project conference held in conjunc- 
tion with the agricultural chemicals 
industry meeting was a complete dis- 
cussion on problems of pesticide regis- 
tration by Dr. Ralph W. Fogleman, 
Palo Alto, Cal., manager of the West- 
ern division for Hazleton Labora- 
tories. 

Dr. Fogleman examined the back- 
ground of the nation’s food and drug 
laws and described the usual proce- 
dures taken to establish tolerances of 
pesticides, while pointing out areas 
where real problems lie. 

“Many people of many backgrounds 
and scientific training are represented 
in the final results of any petition re- 
questing a tolerance, and each indivi- 


_ dual datum is important to the total 


(Continued on page 20) 


Industry Speakers 
Describe Control 
At “Pest-O-Rama’ 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Crop, live- 
stock, and household pests face a 
dark future in Alabama, with resi- 
dents of the state alert to the im- 
portance of fighting insects, plant 
diseases, rodents, weeds, and nema- 
todes. And they are also aware of 
the latest materials, methods, and 
equipment for pest control. 


This strong interest in pest con- 
trol stems from a big educational 
presentation — “Pest-O-Rama”—held 
in Montgomery, Jan. 20 and 21. Ad- 
vertised as the first of its kind in the 
country, the free, two-day educational 
program was attended by more than 
10,000 from at least 57 of the state’s 
67 counties. 

Present were farmers, agricultural 
leaders, businessmen, 4-H and FFA 
members, nurserymen, garden club 
members, housewives, and city dwell- 
ers. People with specific pest prob- 
lems came looking for answers and 

(Continued on page 17) 


College-Trade Cooperation 
Urged at Pesticide School 


. RALEIGH, N.C.—A desire to learn 
the latest research information and 
recommendations brought approxi- 
mately 200 dealers, formulators, and 
manufacturers from 15 sfates to the 
tenth annual Pesticide School at 
North Carolina State College. 

The two-day program was held 
Jan. 21-22 at the College Union Build- 
ing under the direction of the col- 
lege’s. school of agriculture and ex- 
tension division. 

Following registration, Dr. D. W. 
Colvard, dean of the school of agricul- 
ture, welcomed the group on behalf of 
the college. 

J. Myron Maxwell of Cary, owner 
of Maxwell Insecticide Company and 
an ex-officio member of the board of 
directors for the Carolinas-Virginia 
Pesticide Formulators Assn., spoke on 
behalf of the pesticide industry. 

He discussed how research and ex- 
tension can best serve the pesticide 
industry, urging continued coopera- 
tion between -.college personnel and 
the industry. 

“One of the best examples of this 
type of cooperation,” he continued, 
“was the development of the nema- 
tode program which has meant more 
dollar-wise to the state’s farmers than 
any other single cooperative effort.” 

He stressed the importance of in- 
formational programs such as the 
pesticide school. 


“In these,” he added, “the col- 
lege personnel give their findings to 
the formulators. The formulators, 
in turn, carry the data to the deal- 
ers, and the dealers pass it along to 
the farmers.” 


He suggested that researchers and 
trade organizations must have a bet- 
ter understanding of each other’s 
work to tackle mutual problems. A 


need for increased speed in passing 
along research findings was also 
singled out. 

Finally, Mr. Maxwell pointed to the 
need for expanded nematology labo- 
ratories in the state for soil analysis 
and more insect and disease surveys 
with quick reports on findings to the 
industry. 

Following the general remarks, the 
program was divided into three prin- 
cipal areas—plant pathology, weed 
control, and entomology. 

Prof. H. R. Garriss, plant pathology 

(Continued on page 8) 


Chemical Production Data 
Given for 2-Month Period 


WASHINGTON—The US. Tariff 
Commission has issued a preliminary 
report on production of certain syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for October 


and November, 1957. 


According to the report, DDT pro- 
duction in October was 8931,661 Ib., 
and in November, 9,017,326 Ib. 

Production of 2,4-D acid for Oc- 
tober was 3,172,182 lb., and for No- 
vember, 2,531,778 Ib. 

Esters and salts of 2,4-D were pro- 
duced in the amount of 2,364,741 Ib. 
in October, and 2,126,606 Ib. in No- 
vember. Production of acid equivalent 
of 2,4-D acid esters and salts were 
1,786,125 lb. for October and 1,729,- 
104 lb. for the following month. 

Production of BHC for October was 
listed by the Commission as 820,157 
lb. for October, but no figures for 
November were given. Production of 
gamma isomer BHC was 228,892 Ib. 
for October. 

The output of 2,4,5-T was 308,405 
Ib. for October and 414,595 ib. for 
November. 


Trade Protests 


Cause Delay of 
Rail Rate Raise 


Convincing Testimony by 
Industry Spokesmen Has 
Effect on Rail Carriers 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — A postponement 
of the proposed increase in freight 
rates which would include fertilizer 
shipments has been made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Re- 
acting under pressure from the fer- 
tilizer industry, the ICC set the new 
date for possible effectiveness of new 
rates to Feb. 15 instead of Feb. 1 as 
originally scheduled. 


Paul T. Truitt, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Washington, appeared before 
the ICC recently to present the case 
for the fertilizer industry. In addi- 
tion, protests were filed by other 
members of the trade indicating that 
the small margin of profit now exist- 
ing in the industry cannot tolerate 
further costs in freight. Since ship- 
ping costs already constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the basic price 
of plant food, adding to this would 
create a_ situation wherein profit 

(Continued on page 5) 


New Potash Mine 
Sunk in Record Time 


CARLSBAD, N.M. — Farm Chemi- 
cal Resources Development Corp.'s 
new potash mine here was sunk in the 
record time of nine months, according 
to an announcement of the New Mex- 
ico Mining Assn. 


Commendation went to the con- 
tract boring firm of McKenzie and 
Whittle which collared the hole 15 
feet wide March 13, 1957, and had 
it completed to a maximum depth of 
1,697 feet and concreted bottom and 
sides by Dec. 7, 1957. A bed of salt 
was laid in the bottom of the deep 
shaft to bring it back to the working 
level at about 1,628 feet—site of the 
ore vein. This was the third medium- 
depth shaft sunk by the contractors 
in this area. 

Farm Chemical Resources Develop- 
ment Corp. is the seventh potash 
firm in southeastern New Mexico. 
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Minnesota Nitrogen 
Conference Program 
Details Completed 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A nitrogen 
conference expected to attract some 
1,000 fertilizer industry representa- 
tives, college and USDA personnel, 
as well as farmers from the Upper 
Midwest, will be held in the Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, on Feb. 20-22. The 
three-day conference will highlight 
‘the importance of nitrogen fertilizer 
in midwestern agriculture. Co-chair- 
men of the conference are Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Martin, head of the soils de- 
partment, University of Minnesota, 
and J. W. Hicks, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. The confer- 
ence is sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the Midwest 
regional office of the National Plant 
Food Institute. 


Dr. Malcolm H. McVickar, Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Rich- 


mond, Cal., will be the keynote 
speaker at the opening session on 
Feb. 20. His topic will be “How 
Can We Work as a Team to Put 
Soil Fertility Facts to Work on the 
Farm?” 


A six-man panel will discuss “Our 
Part in Getting the Job Done,” to 
conclude the opening day session. 
Panel members include Dr. Martin; 
Roland Abraham, Minnesota agricul- 
tural extension service; Proctor Gull, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; A. C. Hartzler, 


Kansas State College; Leslie Boler, 


Winnebago, Minn., farmer; and Rich- 
ard Bird, Goodhue County, Minn., 


banker. 


Another panel will discuss ‘The 
Role of Nitrogen in Production Po- 
tentials” at the afternoon session on 
Feb. 21. Panel speakers include: Dr. 
J. M. MacGregor and Paul M. Bur- 
son, Minnesota soil scientists; Dr. R. 
A. Young, North Dakota Agricultur- 
al College; and Dr. M. R. Teel, Pur- 
due University. 


Other speakers and their topics 
for the meeting include: Dr. George 
D. Scarseth, American Farm Re- 
search Association, “Nitrogen—Our 
Big Need;” Dr. George Blake, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, “Nitrogen, 
Soil Organic Matter and Soil Struc- 
ture;” Dr. E. L. Schmidt, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, “Nitrogen and 
the Life of the Soil;” and Dr. A. C. 
Caldwell, University of Minnesota, 
“Don’t Forget Phosphorus, Potash 
and Lime.” 

Two reports, one on “Nitrogen 
Availability Measurements in Soils” 
and “Industry’s Program for Getting 
the Job Done” will be given by Dr. 
John Grava, University of Minnesota, 
and Laurie Peterson, Midland Co- 
operatives, Inc., respectively. 


Zenas H. Beers, NPFI Midwest re- 
gional director, will represent the In- 
stitute at the conference and will 
serve as chairman at the afternoon 
session on Feb. 21. 
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U.S.I.'s new Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution plant is centrally located — at Tuscola, Illinois — for prompt service to all the Midwest. 


fertilizer makers this area are cutting costs 


with PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER SOLUTION 


Planning now for the season ahead? Consider 


these important facts: 


CALL IN YOUR U.S.1. MAN NOW 


When you formulate with U.S.I. Phosphatic 
Fertilizer Solution (wet process phosphoric acid) 
raw material costs usually are lower —as more 
and more fertilizer makers are discovering. 
PFS eliminates or reduces both triple super- 
phosphate and nonsaleable sulfuric acid. PFS 
reduces nitrogen losses during mixing. It enables 
you to increase the amount of economical anhy- 
drous ammonia and cheap normal superphos- 
phate used. 


Granulation is more efficient. You get high 
through-put capacity and low recycle loads, 
because Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution cuts down 
fines. PFS largely eliminates fumes, outside your 
plant as well as inside. And it entirely eliminates 
fire and explosion hazards frequently present 
with sulfuric. 


U.S.I. production of Phosphatic Fertilizer 


Solution — 30,000 tons os year of P20;—is and 
will continue to be available for non-captive use. 


In addition, U.S.I. can supply you with all the 
following, on short notice... Anhydrous and Aqua 
Ammonia... Ammonium Nitrate... Nitrogen 
Solutions ... Sulfuric Acid... and Nitric Acid. 


May we suggest that you get in touch with 
our U.S.I. Technical Service Engineer. Let 
im work out with you optimum formula- 

tions using Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution. 

He knows materials, equipment, all the fac- 

tors that make up formula cost. He works 

‘with you during trial runs until production 


is going smoothly. 

f your costs can be lowered by using 
Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution (and they 
probably can be) he will help you find out. 
Quickly. 

If you would like the U.S.I. man to work 
with you, write to us. Or— better still — 
telephone collect. 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 


Branches in principal cities 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 


R. M. Jones 


Nitrogen Division Names 
Technical Service Director 


NEW YORK—Nitrogen Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has ap- 
pointed R. M. Jones as director of 
technical service to succeed E. W. 
Harvey who retired Jan. 1. (Croplife, 
Jan. 27.) 


In addition to his new duties, Mr. 
Jones will continue as Nitrogen Divi- 
sion’s manager of product develop- 
ment. He is located at the division’s 
main office in New York. 


The new director joined Allied in 
1927 after spending seven years as 
a chemist with the USDA experiment 
station in Washington, D.C. He was 
first employed by Allied in the re- 
search department. During the early 
thirties he worked on the technical 
and marketing aspects of nitrogen 
solutions. 

From 1940 to 1946 he was assistant 
sales manager for industrial chemi- 
cals. He has been manager of product 
development since 1946. 


Mr. Jones is a native of Taylor, 
Pa., and holds a B.S. degree in chem- 
istry from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and an M.S. degree in chemistry 
from George Washington University. 


Escambia Names New 
Director of Research 


NEW YORK—Dr. W. Mayo Smith 
has been appointed director of re- 
search for the Escambia Chemical 
Corp., Robert U. Haslanger, president, 
has announced. 


Dr. Smith has served as assistant 
director of research in charge of poly- 
merization and plastics research and 
development since April, 1956. 


Escambia’s research and develop- 
ment activities are now conducted at 
Cambridge and Newton, Mass., but 
will be moved late this spring to the 
new Escambia research center in Wil- 
ton, Conn., where Dr. Smith will be in 
charge. 

At its Pensacola, Fla., plant Escam- 
bia produces ammonia, ammonium ni- 
trate, and ammonium nitrate solu- 
tions for the fertilizer industry. In 
other fields, Escambia manufactures 
polyvinyl chloride resins. 


Wyandotte Pyrazine 
Unit Goes on Stream 


WYANDOTTE, MICH.—Wyandot- 
te Chemicals Corp. has placed on 
stream the first unit for the produc- 
tion of methylpyrazine and 2,5- 
dimethylpyrazine. These new facili- 
ties complement Wyandotte’s existing 
plant for the production of 2-methyl- 
piperazine and 1,4-bis-(2-hydroxy- 
propyl) -2-methylpiverazine (DHP- 
MP) at Wyandotte, Mich. 

Wyandotte has published a new 
booklet on the reactions and applica- 
tions of the pyrazines, covering data 
on the preparation of pharmaceutical 
products, high polymers, insecticides 
and dyes. 
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Pennsylvania Conference Hears 
Survey Results, Receives Pep 
Talk on Forest Fertilization 


— Photo on Page 6 — 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—In dis- 
cussing fertilizer needs, most North- 
east farmers talk with their local fer- 
tilizer dealer, county agent, family 
members, and neighbors and friends 
—in this order, according to a na- 
tional survey reported Jan. 23 at the 
annual lime and fertilizer salesmen’s 
conference at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Making the report was W. H. Gar- 
man, chief agronomist, National Plant 
Food Institute, Washington, D.C. Dr. 
Garman said the survey was made for 
the Institute by a national analysis 
group and will be released this spring 
with exact figures. 

“A high percentage of farmers get- 
ting soil tests in 1956 used fairly high 
levels of fertilizer on their major 
crops,” Dr. Garman said. 

Northeast farmers listed soil tests 
and their own knowledge as major 
factors in determining the needs of 
their soil for growing crops, it was 
noted. A large percentage of farmers 
using medium and low levels of ferti- 
lizer applied from 151 to 350 lb. per 
acre. 

The study indicates that a high 
proportion of Northeast farmers do 
not know of demonstration plots near 
them and have never visited them. 
They have read about demonstrations 
mostly in farm magazines and govern- 
ment or college publications. Very few 
farmers have put out fertilizer plots 
or trials, the survey indicates. 

Farmers rated county agents, col- 
lege publications, and local fertilizer 
dealers in this order for sources of 
practical information regarding ferti- 
lizer. 

In planning major changes, most 
farmers listed need for “more ferti- 
lizer” and ‘different elements.” Their 
reasons for planning different ferti- 
lization stressed a desire for increased 
yield and showed farmers believed 
changes had occurred in their soil. 

Among farmers with plans for in- 
creasing income, a change in livestock 
was cited most frequently in the sur- 
vey. 

When asked what makes a “really 
good farmer,” most farmers replied 
from a list of items in this order: 
More fertilizer per acre, more ma- 
chinery, works harder, and more fer- 
tile land. 

Farmers in the survey were divided 
into the rate of fertilizer used on 
major crops—high, medium, low and 
none. 


The proportion of farmers in the 
survey having a gross income in 
excess of $10,000 in 1956 was twice 
as great among high users of fer- 
tilizer as among low users. 


The average gross income per acre 
of crops and pasture in 1956 for high 
users of fertilizer was almost double 
the income of low users. 

The proportion of farmers having 
operations in excess of $25,000 was 
nearly twice as great among high 
users of fertilizer as among low users. 

Farmers having livestock and poul- 
try valued in excess of $10,000 and 
using high levels of fertilizer more 
than doubled percentage of farmers 
with low fertilizer levels. 

The percentage of farmers with 
high use of fertilizer and having ma- 
chinery and equipment valued in ex- 
cess of $10,000 was nearly triple the 
percentage of farmers with low fer- 
tilizer levels. 


The lime and fertilizer industry 
should encourage and promote re- 
search in forestry fertilization, de- 
clared E. T. York, Jr. of the Ameri- 
can Potash Institute, speaking at 
the conference. Mr. York described 
his travels in Europe to observe 
uses of fertilizer for greater forest 
production. 


“Europe has done more work on 
the use of fertilizer for forest growth 
than has the U.S.,” Mr. York stated. 
“By 1975 the U.S. will need twice as 
much wood and wood products as 
used now.” 

In addition to forestry, he described 
the need for greater use of fertilizer 
with farm crops and home and urban 
areas. He said that more than 50% of 
Pennsylvania farmland gets no ferti- 
lizer each year. In the Mid Atlantic 
states, Mr. York reported, only 9% 
of the hayland and 7% of pastureland 
receive fertilizer. 


“One million acres of land are 
converted each year to non-farm 


use,” Mr. York noted. “These new 
urban developments offer excellent 
opportunities for off-the-farm uses 
of fertilizer. We need educational 
efforts centered at more efficient 
fertilizer use by home owners.” 


One phase of the lime and fertilizer 
salesmen’s conference was a meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Plant Food Edu- 
cational Society, Inc. The society was 
organized July 11, 1957, to serve the 
interests of the fertilizer and lime in- 
dustries in the state. 

Elected to the board of directors 
for two-year terms were Murry C. 
McJunkin, U.S. Steel Corp.; Delmer 
K. Myers, Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture; F. Edward George, 
Thomasville Stone and Lime Co.; 
Dale Friday, Nitrogen Division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., and 
Kendall S. Tomlinson of the Lebanon 
Chemical Corp. 

Elected president of the society by 
the new board of directors was 
Howard B. Sprague, head of the De- 
partment of Agronomy at Penn State. 
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Mr. McJunkin was elected vice presi- 
dent. Reelected secretary-treasurer 
was Rodger C. Smith of Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange. The retir- 
ing president is Arthur A. Schultz of 
Reading Bone Fertilizer Co. 


Serving a second year on the board 
of directors are Herbert R. Albrecht, 
Penn State; Perry Onstot, Davison 
Chemical Co.; Mr. Schultz; George 
Serviss, G.L.F., and Dr. Sprague, 
Penn State. 


Retiring from the board of directors 
are Lee Bull, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Clarence Reich- 
ard, Robert A. Reichard, Inc.; David 
Schroyer, Millard Lime Co.; Mr. 
Smith; S. F. Thornton, F. S. Royster 
Guano Co., and Mr. York. 


KENTUCKY GRANT 
LOUISVILLE—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ml. 
has granted the University of Ken- 
tucky $5,000 for research on pasture 
fertilization. 


Stock CH EMAGRO and Become 


“Herbicide Headquarters’”’ in your Area! 


CHEMAGRO 
WEED & BRUSH 
KILLERS 


ac’ 
fom 


Midwest. 


acid per gal. 


acid per gal. 


2,4,5-T per gal. 


ESTER WEED KILLER 40 
Butyl Ester. 2.65 Ibs. of 2, 4-D 


AMINE WEED KILLER 40 
Dimethylamine. 4 Ibs. of 2,4-D 


BRUSH KILLER 22 
Low volatile Isooctyl Ester. 
2 Ibs. of 2,4-D and 2 lbs. of 


1958 can be your big year for herbicide sales and profits 
if you act now to take full advantage of CHEMAGRO’s 
powerful Weed and Brush Killer promotion in the 


CHEMAGRO 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T Herbicides, formerly 
sold under the well-known ‘Pittsburgh’? name, are 
now marketed by a company whose only business is 
agricultural chemicals! You can count on CHEMAGRO 
for quality products, sound promotion, and a profitable 
share of the herbicide business in your area. So don’t 
delay! Order these field-tested CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
from your farm supply distributor today! 


ESTER WEED KILLER 44 
Isopropyl Esters. 3.34 Ibs. of 
2,4-D acid per gal. 


ESTER WEED KILLER D-4 
Isooctyl Ester. 4 Ibs. of 2,4-D 
acid per gal. Low Volatile. 


BRUSH KILLER LO VOL 4 
Low volatile Isooctyl Ester. 
4 lbs. of 2,4,5-T per gal. 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Field-Tested! 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Readily Available! 


Each CHEMAGRO 
formulation is 
field-tested to as- 
sure your custo- 
mers of consistent 
top quality and 
maximum weed 
and brush killing 
power. 


Stocked at con- 
veniently located 
warehouses and 
available through 
leading distribu- 
tors—your assur- 
ance of adequate 
supplies and 
prompt deliveries. 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Advertised! 


Free folders, ban- 
ners, wall charts 
and decals—plus 
newspaper mats 
and radio spots— 
back up regular 
CHEMAGRO ads in 
leading state farm 
magazines. 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 1958 CHEMAGRO HERBICIDE PROGRAM 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 
Chemival for 


437 Fifth Avenue 


New York 16, N.Y. 


MIDWESTERN OFFICES IN ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES | 


Live Boll Weevil Numbers Show Increase 
In Most Areas of Southern Cotton Belt 


WASHINGTON — More live boll 
weevils entered hibernation last fall 
than the year before in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and South 
Carolina, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture says. But weevil counts 
were down in most North Carolina 
counties and in Virginia. 


In Tennessee, boll-weevil num- 
bers topped those of the six pre- 
ceding years, and in Madison Par- 
ish, La., they were at the second 
highest level of the past 22 years. 


More than three times as many 
weevils were found in Mississippi and 
Louisiana as in the fall of 1956, and 


about 2% times as many in Tennes- 
see. Smaller increases were found 
in South Carolina and parts of North 
Carolina. 


This sample count was the first 
half of a winter hibernation survival 
survey that cooperating entomolo- 
gists of state agricultural experiment 
stations and USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Service make each year to 
get an idea of the boll-weevil threat 
to the next cotton crop. 


In Tennessee's McNairy County, 
which has the heaviest boll-weevil 
infestation in that state, more live 
weevils—2,365 per acre—were found 
in hibernation in 1957 than since the 


fall of 1952. Only 933 were found 
per acre in 1956. Other southern 
Tennessee counties were expected to 
run only slightly lower than Mc- 
Nairy in their 1957 averages. 

In Mississippi, 6,716 weevils were 
found per acre last fall, compared 
with 2,091 in 1956. 


In northeastern Louisiana, the 
average count for East Carroll, 
Madison and Tensas parishes was 
8,048 in 1957 and 2,595 in 1956. 
Records have been taken in Madi- 
son Parish for 22 years, and in 
only one year—1955 with a count 
of 13,448—have more weevils been 
found there than the 6,860 counted 
last fall. 


In the area comprising Florence, 
Darlington and Marlboro Counties, 
S.C., and Scotland County, N.C., 11,- 
374 live weevils per acre of woods 
trash were found, 2,639 more than in 
the fall of 1956. The 3,978 weevils 
per acre turned up in Orangeburg, 
Bamberg, and Dorchester counties, 
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Drilling blast holes with a multiple mounted drill 
in the Duval mines near Carisbad, New Mexico. 
One of the many processes which bring you... 


DEPENDABLE SUPPLY 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE 
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S.C., were 266 more than in 1956. 
In the Piedmont area of Anderson, 
Greenville and Spartanburg Coun- 
ties, S.C., and Mecklenburg, Cleve- 
land and Union Counties, N.C. 
counts were up slightly—6,752 live 
boll weevils per acre in 1957, from 
6,268 in 1956. 

Greatest drop was in the North 
Carolina area of Edgecombe, Frank- 
lin, Nash and Wilson Counties, where 
1957 counts of 2,205 weevils were 
less than half the 1956 counts 
(4,815). 

In Brunswiek, Mecklenburg, Nanse- 
mond and Southampton Counties, 
Va., counts averaged 3,335, or 834 less 
weevils per acre than in the previous 
year. 


Grasshopper Control Saves 
Nebraska Farmers Millions 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Nebraska farm- 
ers saved an estimated $21 million 
last year by controlling grasshoppers 
on range and cropland, according to 
University of Nebraska entomologists. 
Farmers sprayed an estimated 178,- 
800 acres of range and pasture land 
and 1,740,690 acres of cropland. Some 
136,563 acres of corn were treated for 
control of corn borers. 


More than two million pounds of 
insecticides were used by Nebraska 
farmers on their crops last year at a 
cost of about $4 million. Another mil- 
lion was spent in the state for con- 
trol of insects in homes and gardens. 


Despite control efforts, however, 
grasshoppers still caused damage 
amounting to $7 million on a variety 
of crops, and the corn borer is charged 
with a loss of $20 million in Nebraska. 


Maryland Insect Summary 
Shows Less Borer Damage 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Even 
though the European corn borer did 
less damage to the 1957 Maryland 
corn crop than in the two previous 
years, corn growers still had their in- 
sect problems with corn earworms, 
armyworms, flea beetles and fall 
armyworms. 

The corn earworm did heavy dam- 
age in the late corn crop, according 
to the annual year-end summary of 
insect conditions in Maryland, pre- 
pared by University of Maryland ex- 
tension entomologists. The annual 
summary is based on reports from 
county agents, farmers and home- 
makers, and on insect surveys. 

In the alfalfa crop, the alfalfa wee- 
vil started earlier than usual and did 
heavy damage to unsprayed first 
growth alfalfa. It is estimated this 
pest destroyed over $500,000 worth of 
alfalfa. Entomologists report that 
farmers who sprayed got good results. 
Pea aphid and meadow spittlebug in- 
festations on alfalfa were lighter than 
in 1956, except in the western coun- 
ties. 

On bean crops the potato leafhop- 
per, Mexican bean beetle and corn 
earworm were serious. Codling moths 
did more damage to the apple crop 
than in 1956. Spider mites were more 
destructive than normal on beans, to- 
matoes and cucurbits due to the dry 
weather. Aphids were also more num- 
erous than usual on _ tomatoes, 
spinach and broccoli. Pea aphids, 
however, were below normal. 


Record Borer Population 
Counted in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Record num- 
bers of corn borer larvae are present 
in Missouri, according to results of a 
recent survey made in the state. 
Stirling Kyd and George W. Thomas, 
University of Missouri extension en- 
tomologists, conducted the survey and 
report that the count is highest in 
years. Should weather conditions be 
favorable, corn borer damage to the 
Missouri crop could exceed that of 
1957 which was greater than that for 
many years, they say. 


The jump in borer population be- 
tween 1956 and 1957 was great, the 
entomologists said. In 1956, the 
state count disclosed the presence 
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of 90 borers for every 100 corn- 
stalks. Last year, however, the av- 
erage was 346 borers per 100 stalks. 


Prospects for heavy borer infesta- 
tions are greater in the state’s north- 
west corn-growing counties, although 
trouble could develop in many other 
places in the state. 


Pesticides Bring Profit to 
Illinois Agriculture 


URBANA, ILL. —TIllinois farmers 
made an estimated profit of almost 
$2.7 million by treating their crops 
with insecticides during 1957, accord- 
ing to H. B. Petty, entomologist with 
the University of Illinois. He bases 
this estimate on acres treated for 
major insects and yield increases ob- 
tained. County farm advisers helped 
to gather this information. 

Altogether 934,224 acres were 
treated, he said. Farmers applied the 
treatments on about half of the acre- 
age, and commercial operators did 
the rest. Soil insects received the 
most attention during 1957, with 
more than 657,000 acres treated for 
these pests. Control measures for corn 
borers were applied on 165,000 acres. 
Other important insects for which 
treatments were applied were fall 
armyworms, potato leafhoppers and 
grasshoppers. 


Virus Disease Hits 
‘Kansas Barley Crop 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—One 
reason for reduced barley yields in 
Kansas may be due to a seed borne 
virus disease considered relatively un- 
important earlier. The virus is barley 
stripe mosaic, according to Webster 
H. Sill of the department of botany 
and plant pathology at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. In a recent check 
of 116 farmer seed samples, 25 were 
found infected by the virus. The sam- 
ples came from 18 widespread coun- 
ties. 

Mr. Sill said losses from the disease 
are 50% in some cases, but usually 
have been less. Since the disease is 
seed borne, it can be expected to show 
up anywhere infected seed is planted. 


AMA Proposes New 
Law for Dangerous 


Chemical Products 


NEW YORK—An American Medi- 
cal Assn. committee reported Jan. 29 
that regulations for labeling danger- 
ous chemicals in everyday use are a 
“hodge-podge,”’ and proposed a draft 
of a model law to deal with the prob- 
lem. The word “poison” was ruled 
out as a universal label. 


The model law was described by 
Dr. Bernard E. Conley, Chicago, be- 
fore the section on Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Law of the New York Bar 
Assn. Dr. Conley is secretary of the 
AMA’s committee on_ toxicology, 
which made the report after 15 
months of work. 

He said the proposed model would 
be designed to bring about uniform 
laws. These would require that haz- 
ardous ingredients be declared and 
that warning statements should be on 
the labels and in the accompanying 
reading matter about chemical prod- 
ucts used at home, in commerce and 
industry. 

Dr. Conley said the word “poison” 
was deleted from proposed provisos 
because surveys showed widely dif- 
ferent legal limits for poison and a 
lack of agreement among scientists 
on what constitutes poison. 


trucks for much of the hauling now 
done by train, and others indi- 
cated that waterways might be 
used more extensively where pos- 
sible. 


In backing down on the deadline, 
the carriers agreed that the ICC 
would need more time to study the 
trade protests against the rate in- 
crease. 

However, this commutation of sen- 
tence does not necessarily mean any 
substantial victory. On the contrary, 
it still appears that the cards are 
stacked against the shippers with 
some small exceptions which ICC 
may grant in individual instances. 

For weeks ahead of the Jan. 29 
oral hearing, presidents of leading 
eastern carriers have appeared be- 
fore congressional committees to 
blazon across the press of the na- 
tion that the railroads were on the 
verge of bankruptcy. They want not 
only better rates under present ICC 
control, but they are basically ask- 
ing repeal of the ICC act and an 
opportunity to go into the open mar- 


ket to bid for freight against the 
truck and water-borne freight op- 
erators. 

Here is a major issue. The ICC 
Act was designed to halt preferen- 
tial rates by carriers to attract 
freight and to abet monopolistic com- 
binations within industry. The issue 
may well be that in the new era 
with trucker competition, and bet- 
ter managed and operated water- 
borne transport, that the carriers do 
not have a case. 


There are few who believe that 
the repeated hearings before ICC 
on rate increase requests provide 
any forum for agreement to the 
satisfaction of anyone, including 
the carriers even when they ob- 
tain requests for new tariff charges. 


So as things now stand here at 
ICC, the decision on imposition of the 
requested higher freight rates which 
were scheduled to take effect if ap- 
proved on Feb. 1 will be effective 
Feb. 15, 1958. 
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Helene A. Whelan Joins 
American Fluoride Corp. 


NEW YORK — American Fluoride 
Corp. here has announced the ap- 
pointment of Miss Helene A. Whelan 
as a special sales representative. Miss 
Whelan, who has had extensive ex- 
perience in agricultural and industrial 
insecticide marketing, will specialize 
in her new post in sales of chemicals 
and related products to the pest con- 
trol field. 


ELECTED TO BOARD 


NEW YORK-—Hans Stauffer, presi- 
dent of Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, has been elected a board mem- 
ber of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Mr. Stauffer is also a 
director of Greyhound Corp., Western 
Phosphates Inc., Montrose Chemical 
Company of California, Philadelphia 
Quartz Company of California, San 
Francisco Chemical Co., Cornwall 
Chemicals Ltd. and Old Hickory 
Chemical Co. 


RAIL RATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


would disappear completely in som 
cases. 


Industry spokesmen also indi- 
cated that advances in frail rates 
would force many companies to use 


OF ACTUAL FIELD TESTS by 
growers throughout the corn belt have 


proved that aldrin effectively kills most 
destructive soil pests. Result? Corn farm- 
ers believe in and use aldrin each season. 

Recommend dependable aldrin for soil 
insecticide formulations. It gives sure- 
fire kill on soil insects . . . builds bigger 
yields of better quality corn. 

Easy to use and economical, aldrin is 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Corn from an aldrin-treated row (left) grew bigger, 


better, and more abundant than corn from 
.same length of untreated row (in basket on right). 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


beats soil insects! 


available in granules, spray or dust; or 

compatible aldrin can be included in fer- 

_ tilizer mixes. Whichever way it is used, 

aldrin offers the best in soil insect kill. 

To maintain the high dependability 

of aldrin formulations, Shell field re- 

search teams consult and work with 

growers, county agents and entomolo- 

gists in the field. For latest technical 
information, write to: 
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SPRAY NOZZLES 


AND 


FITTINGS | 


complete separation of nozzle anc 
nector parts from clamp, with pa 
that touch chemicals made in choice of 
corrosion resistant brass, stainless stéé 
and aluminum. Easily installed, long 
lasting, better boom performancé 
Write for Bulletin 89. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3214 Randolph Street Bellwood, Illinois 


AT SOHIO SYMPOSIUM—Coincidental with its publica- 
tion of two handbooks on the manufacture of both dry 
and liquid fertilizers. Sohio Chemical Co. held a sym- 
posium at its Lima, Ohio, plant Jan. 16, attracting some 
175 manufacturers in the fertilizer industry. (Croplife, 
Jan. 20, page 1.) Seen in the photos above are some of 
the principal persons concerned with the day’s activities. 
Top row, at left, are Kenneth A. Shantz, Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal; H. H. Tucker, Sohio Chemical Co., 
Lima; and James Merriam, Merriam Fertilizer Service, 
Monticello, Ill. In center photo is E. F. Morrill, president 


of Sohio Chemical Co.; and at right are Henry J. Cole- 
man, Sohio, sales manager, and George W. Cosper, Sohio. 

In the lower row are Dr. K. G. Clark, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md.; Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, National Plant Food 
Institute, Washington, D.C.; and Ed E. Crouse, U.S. 
Liquid Fertilizer Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. In the center 
picture is A. V. Slack, Tennessee Valley Authority, Wil- 
son Dam, Ala.; and at the right are Fred Price, Marquiss 
Farm Supply, Clinton, Ill.; C. O. Perkinson, C. O. Perkin- 
son Co., Decatur, Ill., and Frank Nielsson, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. 


Engineer Designs New 


Western Cotton Meeting 


W. Lembright, nematologist, the 
Dow Chemical Co., San Francisco, 
and Dr. John 


Aircraft Equipment 


WOOSTER, OHIO—J. E. Henry, 
agricultural engineer with the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
developed two attachments for 
spreading farm chemicals by plane. 

One is a metering device in the 
form of rotating, fluted drum which 
feeds out pesticides, fertilizers or 


seeds. It makes it possible to apply 


granular fertilizer, for instance, at 
the rate of about 12 to 200 Ib. per 
acre by changing the speed of the 
rotor. Mr. Henry says this meter, 
coupled with a variable speed drive 
and installed in a light airplane, has 
given “quite satisfactory perfor- 
mance” over the past two years. 

Mr. Henry also has designed a new 
distributor used for applying differ- 
ent materials such as granular ferti- 
lizer or granular insecticides. Other 
station workers are using the equip- 
ment for aerial control of spittlebug 
in hay crops or borers in corn fields. 
Over 90% of the insects were killed 
in this manner. 


YOUR FINEST SOURCE FOR 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Rock Phosphate is our business—not a sideline. That's why you will find that Robin 
Jones means an unusual standard of service, and the personal interest and atten- 
tion of Robin Jones principals . . . 


product. 


as well as economy and the highest grade of 


There's a big PLUS when you deal with Robin Jones. Let us prove it to YOU. May 


we quote on your requirements? 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Program to Include 


Talks on Pest Control 


EL PASO, TEXAS—Program plans 
have been announced for the 1958 
Cotton Production Conference sched- 
uled to be held at the Cortez Hotel 
here March 4-5. Although some of 
the items on the program were tenta- 
tive, the agenda will include talks on 
fertilization and irrigation; control- 
ling cotton diseases; new develop- 
ments in systemic insecticides; weed 
control in cotton; chemical defolia- 
tion; and discussions on various 
equipment for applying chemicals. 


Among speakers listed on the ad- 
vance program are Dr. Philip J. 
Leyendecker, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural services at 
New Mexico A&M College, who will 
talk on seedling diseases; Harold 


Cal., on nematodes; 
E. Chilton, plant pathologist, Ari- 
zona Fertilizers, Inc., Phoenix, on 
verticillium wilt disease. 


A paper on “New Developments in 
Systemic Insecticides” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. H. T. Reynolds, ento- 
mologist at the California Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station at Riverside. 


Dr. D. E. Longenecker, agronomist 
at the El Paso Valley Experiment sta- 
tion, Ysleta, Texas, will talk on “Fer- 
tilizing-Irrigating Cotton for Greatest 
Profit.” 


Representatives of the National 
Cotton Council of America will dis- 
cuss topics dealing with fiber quality 
and cotton markets, with a welcom- 
ing address by Dr. Robert H. Black, 
dean and director of agriculture at 
New Mexico A&M College. 


HEAD PENNSYLVANIA GROUP—New officers of the Pennsylvania Plant 
Food Educational Society discuss a problem with retiring president, Arthur 
A. Schultz, left, Reading Bone Fertilizer Co., during a conference at Penn 
State. Left to right, are Rodger C. Smith, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
reelected secretary-treasurer; Howard B. Sprague, head of the Department of 
Agronomy at Penn State, president; and Murry ©. McJunkin of U.S. Steel 
Corp., vice president. The story appears on page 8. 
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WAREHOUSES TO BETTER SERVE YOU 


Warehouse Locations 
@ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

@ WINONA, MINNESOTA 


NEB. @ ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Warehouses centrally located at St. Paul, Minnesota, Winona, Min- 
nesota, and Peoria, Illinois, have been established by U.S.P.P. to better 
serve the fertilizer industry . . . Improved delivery when you need it 
most ... quality being constantly improved through research .. . 
many other advantages are yours when you buy U.S.P.P> 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


ONE SOURCE FOR ALL THREE : There's a BRADLEY & Saree Ofiice near you. 
e : eir representative would be pleased to dis- 
RUN-OF-PILE cuss with you the services available from our 
GRANULAR | new warehouse points. 
COARSE | 
Area Offices 
U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS | Atlanta, Georgia St. Louis, Missouri 
INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE | Phone: Trinity 6-4393 Phone: Parkview 7-8166 


P. O. Box 55251 © Uptown Station l 
INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
Phone: Walnut 3-5477 


DHOSPHORIC 


pe 
TENNESSEE sie CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Virginia 
Phone: Madison 2-2708 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


TAMPA Sales Agents 
FLORIDA 


155 East 44th Street — New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-5325 . 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


extension, presided over the plant 
pathology discussions which opened 
the program. Using slides, charts, and 
other iHustrations, seven staff mem- 
bers of the college’s department of 
plant pathology, and Dr. L. H. Per- 
son, plant disease epidemic and warn- 
ing service, USDA, discussed their 
research projects and current recom- 
mendations for dealing with plant dis- 
eases. 


During this portion, Dr. D. E. 
Ellis, head of the plant pathology 
department, reviewed some of the 
service features and urged sugges- 
tions from the attending group. 


In Dr. Person’s talk on disease 
problems with imported vegetable 
transplants, he pointed out that dis- 
eases mean not only economic losses 
for the current crop but also for crops 


for years to come. He urged the pur- 
chase of certified transplants as the 
best guarantee against disease haz- 
ards. 

Dr. N. N. Winstead, research on 
vegetable diseases, and Dr. C. N. 
Clayton, research on fruit diseases, 
discussed problems in their respective 
fields. 

Discussing tomato and pepper fun- 
gicides, Dr. Winstead reported oma- 
dine and dyrene had brought good 
control of early blight and high yield. 
For bacterial spot, copper and strep- 
tomycin brought best results in ex- 
perimental testing. 


Fungicidal sprays were recommend- 
ed by Dr. Clayton. Perfect scab con- 
trol on apples was brought by cyprex 
(1-100) and two experimental materi- 
als, E. F. 23441 and 23281, also gave 
perfect control. He added that addi- 
tional work is being conducted with 


sulfur plus ferbam plus phygon, fol- 
lowed by captan. 

In peach diseases, bacterial spot 
continues to be the most troublesome 
problem. Chemical sprays were used 
in testing but none gave adequate 
control. Agrimycin plus copper plus 
sulfur showed little better than the 
check. 

For setting out new trees on old 
peach land, the solid treatment of 
soil fumigation was urged using D-D 
at 50 gal. an acre prior to tree plant- 
ing. 

Profs. J. C. Wells, J. N. Sasser, 

F. A. Todd, and C. J. Nusbaum, all 

of the plant pathology department 

and extension, participated on the 
program. Prof. Wells discussed the 
latest information on the alfalfa 
stem nematode problem in the 
state. This problem was not dis- 
covered in North Carolina until 

1954, but, since that time, it has 
caused severe losses in many Pied- 
mont and mountain counties. 
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PHILLIPS 66 AMMONIUM NITRATE PRILLS 
UNIFORMLY ROUND, HARD AND DRY 


Houston, Tex.—6910 Fannin Street 
indianapolis, Ind.—1! 112 N. Pennsylvania St. 


Omaha, Neb.—32!2 Dodge Street 
th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. Pasadena, Calif.—330 Security Bidg. 


Compare Phillips 66 AMMONIUM NITRATE Prills to All Others and 


the DIFFERENCE that 
makes DIFFERENCE Sales 


get new ones. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY ~ 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


AMMONIUM NITRATE PRILLS 


Outstanding performance of Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate can make a big difference in your sales. Here’s why: 
New Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate prills are uniformly round, 
hard and dry, thanks to an exclusive new Phillips process. This 
provides free flowing application . . . no clogging or caking... 
producing better yields through more even distribution. This 
outstanding performance helps you hold present customers and 


Raleigh, N.C.—40! Oberlin Road 
Salt Lake City, Utah—<é8 S 
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Tampa, Fia.—3737 Neptune St. 
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You get other extras, too, when you handle Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. Consistent, convincing advertising of 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate in leading farm papers; personal 
service from your Phillips 66 Fertilizer field man, and prompt 
deliveries are included in the profitable benefits of selling 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 


Order your supply of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate today. 


8 South Main 


Prof. Wells reported on the sting 
nematode disease of peanuts. Experi- 
mental tests in North and South 
Carolina and Virginia show that 
EDB-85 applied as a broadcast, pre- 
plant treatment at 4% gal. an acre, 
has given control. D-D at 20 gal. an 
acre, pre-plant, has also given satis- 
factory results. 

Prof. Sasser’s topic was nematode 
control in ornamentals and turfs. The 
most promising chemicals for woody 
ornamentals, using drench and inject- 
ed methods, are V-C 13, Nemagon, 
Fumazone, and M-712. 

Results of 1957 demonstration-tests 
with soil fumigation in tobacco were 
reviewed by Prof. Todd. Using Nema- 
fume, Dorlone, Telone, D-D, and EDB 
on moderate cases of root knot nema- 
tode, the reduction results were 54%, 
49%, 67%, 56%, and 69% respective- 
ly. In severe cases, the reductions 
were 30%, 31%, 47%, 62%, and 59% 
for the five fumigants. The best over- 
all results were attributed to Telone, 
D-D, and EDB. 


On meadow nematodes, most 
fumigants showed good results with 
D-D and Telone being outstanding. 
On stunt nematodes EDB was out- 
standing giving 100% reduction in 
moderate cases and 98% in severe. 
D-D and Telone also showed good 
results. 


Prof. Nusbaum revealed his findings 
in chemical treatment for tobacco 
plant bed soils. Methyl bromide 
showed outstanding results for weed 
control, plant stands, and transplants. 
For root knot and meadow nema- 
todes, methyl bromide gave 100% 
elimination and urea-cyanamide was 
reported good. 

During the afternoon, the group’s 
attention was focused on weed con- 
trol with W. G. Westmoreland of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, presiding. 

The first three speakers were Dr. 
G. C. Klingman, Mr. Westmoreland, 
and Dr. R. P. Upchurch, all of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. Klingman opened the weed 
control discussions with a report on 
weed problems in Peru where the 
college maintains an experiment sta- 
tion with six researchers. 

Dr. Upchurch has been devoting his 
time to a study of chemicals after 


application to the soil surface. 


Dr. D. E. Moreland of the field 
crop research division of the USDA 
and the North Carolina experiment 
station reported results of his work 
on enzyme systems over the past 
12 te 15 months. Dr. Moreland’s 
studies have included the effects on 
herbicides on the systems at vary- 
ing concentrations and the effects 
of light. 


The weed control section concluded 
with a panel discussion of a problem 
of striga or “witchweed,” parasite of 
corn. Members of the panel were Drs. 
Murray Pender, E. L. Robinson, and 
R. R. Nelson, all of the USDA. 

This parasite poses a difficult prob- 
lem since corn is one of its favorite 
host plants, and the parasite’s seeds 
have been known to live in soil with- 
out plants for as long as 20 years. The 
problem is to rid the soil of seeds and 
to control seed population, he said. 


Entomologists took over the final 
portion of the program. Leading off 
was Dr. G. J. Haeussler, assistant di- 
rector of entomology research divi- 
sion, USDA, Washington, D.C., who 
spoke on resistance of insects to in- 
secticides. “This is not a new prob- 
lem,” he began, “but it has been in- 
tensified by the increased use of the 
varied groups of insecticides now 
available.” However, there are many 
new products being developed, and 
new approaches to the problem are 
under consideration for cultural con- 
trol. 

Staff members of the college’s en- 
tomology department took over the 
remainder of the program. They were 
Dr. F. E. Gutherie, Dr. J. R. Dogger, 
Dr. R. T. Gast, Dr. W. M. Kulash, 
Prof. G. F. Turnipseed, Dr. C. H. 
Brett, and Prof. George D. Jones. 
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SHOP TALK 
OVER THE COUNTER. 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 
Croplife Marketing Editor 


There are five main merchandise lines which together give the 
White County Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. store at Monticello, 
Ind., a healthy annual business. No single line, states Chalmers 
Reynold, assistant manager, could maintain the store, but each con- 
tributes peak sales volume during certain months of the year. 

Their lines are: Fertilizers, bag and bulk; farm implements; farm 
supplies; insecticides; and farm hardware. 

“Farmers need more merchandise and services today to operate 
a modern farm than they did 20-30 years ago,” says Mr. Reynold, “so 
why shouldn’t the farm supply store carry those extra lines and get 
the extra business? Why let it go 
somewhere else when it belongs 
here?” 


“The average customer wants a 
great deal of information about spray 


and garden chemicals is stocked by E-Z Acres Lawn & Garden Supplies, 135th 
& Capitol Drive, Milwaukee. Here the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Zeilinger 
check their spray supplies. Mr. Zeilinger, a former landscape man and 
gardener, relies on his own experiences to advise customers on farm and 


Farm implement sales take care 
of about three months’ volume dur- 
ing the year, fertilizer two months, 
insecticides one and a half months, 
farm hardware, two months and 
farm supplies (dairy equipment in- 
cluded) the other three and a half 
months. 


“This divides our business during 
the year and we devote lots of atten- 
tion to each line as the season ap- 
proaches,” says Mr. Reynold, “for we 
want to make the most of it.” 

The store sells a lot of bag ferti- 
lizer to gardeners and small acreage 
farmers, and these customers often 
pick the bags up on trips to town. 
Also, the firm will sell bulk ferti- 
lizer and spread it for farmers. The 
fertilizer is hauled from a plant about 
20 miles distant. The farmer gets a 
discount of $4 under the bag price 
per ton when he buys in bulk. 


For spreading the farmer is 
charged about 25¢ per acre, with a 
minimum charge of $5. There are 
other cooperative stores through 
the county and each has a spreader 
service for its area. 


Many farmers in the area have 
their own crop and weed sprayers, 
but they buy their farm chemicals 
from the White County store. Some 
farmers, Mr. Reynold reports, do not 
want mounted sprayers on separate 
units. They like to mount the spray- 
ers on their tractors so they can use 
them for spraying fences, barns, etc. 


The store has a large supply of 
insecticides for the garden and the 
farm. These package goods are dis- 
played in small and large sizes 
along a wall area. The large con- 

_tainers are on bottom shelves and 
smaller packages on wooden shelves 
higher up. 


Chalmers Reynold, assistant manager 
of the White County Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn. store at Monticello, 
Ind., selis insecticide to a customer. 


materials,” says Mr. Reynold, “and 
we are glad to give this information. 
it means that the customer uses the 
material correctly, in most instances, 
and gets better results. This means 
more future sales for us.” 


This dealer says the store person- 
nel all realize that the average cus- 
tomer can be made to come back five 
to ten times per year, if he gets good 
service and satisfaction on his first 
trip in. Therefore, much effort is 
made to be friendly, helpful and 
courteous. This attitude is appreci- 
ated by customers for many of them 
are repeat patrons here many times 
during the year. 


The store’s farm hardware depart- 
ment is well patronized, for modern 
farms have need of many tools and 
hardware items for efficient opera- 
tion. Under farm supplies, Mr. Rey- 
nold classifies poultry and barn equip- 
ment, dairy utensils and milking ma- 
chine parts. 


Some outboard motors are also 
sold, The store’s farm implement ser- 
vice shop is able to handle repairs on 
outboard motors sold from the store, 
and also power mower and garden 
tractor service. Thus all lines handled 
at the store tie in well with existing 
display and service facilities. 

“We are even selling some bulk 
milk tanks and farm freezers and 
refrigerators,” says Mr. Reynold. “We 
also have gotten into the selling of 
pole buildings which are very popular 
with farmers around these areas.” 


illinois Corn Borer 
Outlook Less Serious 


URBANA, ILL.—The Illinois corn 
borer threat in 1958 is less serious 
than for the past few years. H. B. 
Petty, extension entomologist at the 
University of Illinois and Natural 
History Survey, bases this report on 
a survey conducted by entomologists 
last fall. They found the most borers 
jn the west central counties. Borer 
populations are light in the northern 
counties and not economically impor- 
tant in the southern part of the state. 


GRAIN SORGHUM 


ST. PAUL—Despite its growing 
popularity, grain sorghum still isn’t 
ready to take a major place in Min- 
nesota agriculture, R. G. Robinson, 
University of Minnesota agronomist, 
said at a Farm and Home Week crop 
improvement session. Present hybrids 
are still either too late in maturity, 
too slow in drying, too tall, too sus- 
ceptible to lodging or too easily 
smothered out by weeds, Mr. Robin- 
son said. 


garden chemicals. 


Milwaukee Area Store Serves 


Three Classes of Customers 


By Al P. Nelson 
Croplife Special Writer 


Close to every large city, there are 
three classes of trade, and the farm 
and garden supplies store which has 
products and services for each class, 
can swell store traffic, sales and 
profit. 

These three classes of trade, state 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Zeilinger, who 
operate E-Z Acres Lawn & Garden 
Supplies, 135th & Capitol Drive, Mil- 
waukee, are: 


1. Owners of large dairy and 
poultry farms, or crop farmers. 

2. Small acre part time farmers. 

8. Home owners with sizable 
vegetable or flower gardens, as well 
as homeowners with lawns. 


“We cater to all three types of 
trade,” states Mr. Zeilinger. “Large 
farm owners come here for power 
mowers, tree trimming tools, garden 
end flower seeds and insecticides, as 
well as some farm hardware items. 
Then, too, our wide garden and lawn 
supplies department appeals to home 
owners and part time gardeners.” 

If ever a husband and wife com- 
bination worked out well in business, 
this one does, For example, Mr. Zeil- 
inger is a former landscape man and 
gardener, and his wife operated a 3% 
acre truck farm adjoining the 28 by 
50-ft. store. Through Mrs. Zeilinger’s 
years of raising flowers, vegetables 
and fruit, she garnered some excel- 
lent agricultural experience. Her cus- 
tomers know this, and they come to 
her with their gardening problems, 
ranging from plowing to dusting and 
harvesting. 


And she is glad to help them, be- 
cause this type of customer assist- 
ance builds good will, mouth to mouth 
advertising, and builds extra sales as 
well. 

On the other hand, Mr. Zeilinger is 
able to advise his customers on land- 
seaping and lawn care, etc. The store 
does not sell shrubs as of now, but 
plans to add a line soon. However, 
there is plenty to do advising folks 
about gardens, lawns and similar pro- 
jects, reports Mr. Zeilinger. 


Established in 1952, the E-Z 
Acres store has grown in volume 
every year. In fact, the job of tend- 
ing store has become so heavy that 
Mrs. Zeilinger has turned her truck 
farm into grass for the time being, 
but she uses her garden knowledge 
to help customers choose and plant 
seeds which bear good results, and 
this service brings customers back 
to buy the next year, too. 


During the fall and winter months 
when business is lighter, Mrs. Zeiling- 
er attends all the county meetings of 
the agricultural extension service. 
These meetings are usually staged by 
the county agent and other extension 
officials, Mrs. Zeilinger says that she 
learns a great deal about fertilizers, 
new insecticides and gardening in 
general at such meetings. She puts 
this information to good use in her 
sales relations with customers. 

The store has a large insecticide 
and sprayer section which is also 
patronized by farmers as well as 

(Continued on page 12) 


ATTRACTIVE STORE FRONT—E-Z Acres Lawn & Garden Supplies, Mil- 
waukee, presents a neat looking appearance to prospects, as the above picture 
indicates. It has become headquarters for gardeners, home owners, small 
farmers and orchard owners in the trade area. 
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FULL LINE OF INSECTICIDES—A full line of pesticides and other farm 
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IDEA Box 


What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6683—Fertilizer 
Buying Survey 


A brochure entitled, “Four State 
Fertilizer Buying Study,” has been 
prepared by National Analysts, Inc., 
for Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. Four hundred farm- 
ers were interviewed in Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois and Ohio and the re- 
sults are presented in the brochure. 
Farmers who answered the survey 
questions said that the use of ferti- 
lizer more than any other single fac- 
tor has accounted for improved crops 
‘and crop production. The brochure 
also indicates that the dealer is the 
main source of information about 
form, analysis and amount of ferti- 
lizer to be used. Check No. 6683 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure the 
brochure. 


No. 6682—Liquid 


Fertilizer Booklet 


The Sohio Chemical Co. has pre- 
pared a detailed book dealing with 
liquid fertilizer manufacture. The 
book is entitled “Sohiogen Nitrogen 
Solutions.” The company states, “As 
a service to our customers now op- 
‘erating liquid fertilizer manufactur- 
ing plants and those contemplating 
liquid fertilizer manufacture, we have 
attempted to consolidate information 


NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS 


accumulated from various sources 
with our own recent research con- 
tributions.” Contents include liquid 
fertilizer definition and history, how 
liquid fertilizers are made, chemical 
and physical properties, how to for- 
mulate liquid fertilizers (calcula- 
tions), handling nitrogen solutions, 
safety and “Sohiogen” products. 
Secure the booklet without charge by 
checking No. 6682 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. Please print 
name and address. 


0 No. 5911—Bag 

(0 No. 5923—Bulk Scale 

No. 5927—Conversion Kits 
0 No. 5929—Tank, Flatbed 
No. 6676—Mixer-Spreader 
0 No. 6677—Pumps 

CO No. 6678—Brush Control 
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No. 6684—Roeck 
Phosphate Booklet 


A periodical publication, “Bigger 
Acres,” is made available by the 
Robin Jones Phosphate Co. to show 
the advantages of using finely yround 
rock phosphate in restoring depleted 
minerals in the soil. The publication 
details case studies to show how rock 
phosphate is used in increasing farm 
production at minimum cost. Well 
illustrated, the pamphlet is suitable 
for posting on a dealer’s bulletin 
board. To receive the publication, 
check No. 6684 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. Please print your 
name and address. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6678—Brush 
Control Booklet 


Weeds and brush along power and 
telephone lines, railroad right-of- 
ways, pipelines, public highways and 
on industrial sites such as tank farms 
can be cleared chemically at a cost 
averaging one-third below that of 
hand or mechanical cutting, claims a 
booklet on the subject published by 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. The 24- 
page booklet states that various for- 
mulations of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T and 
mixtures of these chemicals now 
make possible year-round programs 
of foliage, basal and stump spraying 
for maximum weed and brush con- 
trol at substantial long-term savings 
of time and money. A feature of the 
new booklet is a chart which lists 
more than 50 common woody plants 
controllable with 2,4-D, 2,45-T and 
combinations of these chemicals and 
the recommended rates of foliage 
spray for each. Secure the booklet by 
checking No. 6678 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 5927—Conversion 
Kits 


The Panogen Co. has announced a 
series of five “dust-to-Panogen” con- 
version kits. With the help of one of 
these kits, the owner of a dust treat- 
er, grain-loading auger, or any other 


system which adequately mixes seed, 
may use liquid Panogen seed treat- 
ment and do so inexpensively, com- 
pany Officials claim. Various kit 
models are designed for gravity feed 
from elevated containers, for use 
where the container of liquid is in 
high locations and for use where the 
liquid is circulated via a pump. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
checking No. 5927 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. Please 
print or type the name and address. 


No. 6680—Spray 
Nozzles 


A newly designed group of split- 
eyelet spray nozzles and connectors 
for mounting to spray booms has been 
announced by the Spraying Systems 
Co. Company officials state that cad- 
miym plated heavy steel that will 
not bend or break is used for the 
clamp for strength. Brass, alumi- 


rum or stainless steel are used for 
the parts that touch chemicals. The 
spiit-eyelet units are supplied as “No. 
7421 TeeJet Split-Eyelet Spray Noz- 
zies” and as “No. 7521 TeeJet Split- 
Eyelet Connectors.” Sizes are offered 
to fit all standard spray boom pip- 
ing and tubing, states the manufac- 
turer. A wide range of interchange- 
able orifice tips may be used with 
ithe nozzles. Shown is the No. 7421 
nozzle with flat spray tip. Secure 
details by checking No. 6680 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
Please print name and address. 


No. 6681—Valves | 


A free 6-page bulletin (J-160) pro- 
vides information on “OPW-Jordan 
Sliding Gate Pressure Reducing 
Valves” manufactured by the Jor- 
dan Industrial Sales Division of OPW 
Corp. The bulletin describes valve 
features, design changes and meth- 
od of operation with corrosive and 
non-corrosive liquids. It contains flow 
capacity charts, dimensional draw- 
ings, control ranges and material 
specifications. Check No. 6681 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure the 
bulletin. Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 6679—Fertilizer 
Bagger 


A four-page bulletin describing the 
new Bemis Rapid-Weigh bagger for 
fertilizers is now available. The bul- 
letin contains performance: and engi- 
neering data on the bagger, which 
fills bags with pelleted, granular and 
meal type fertilizers at speeds up to 
24-100 lb. bags per minute. Weight 
tolerances average plus or minus 2 
0z., according to the manufacturer, 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Secure the 
bulletin by checking No. 6679 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
Please print name and address. 


No. 5923—Bulk Seale 


The newest addition to the mate- 
rials-handling line of the Burrows 
Equipment Co. is a 1,000-Ib. model 
1200 bulk scale. Company officials 
said the “heavy-duty scale features 
a built-in Fairbanks-Morse scale to 
weigh any lot of material down to 
the ounce, accurately and quickly, 
as it is handled.” The unit is 38 in. 
high and 30 in. wide, and has a hop- 
per 40 in. in length. All controls— 
two-wheel foot-brake, scale, dump 
handle and pushing handle—are lo- 
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cated at the rear, within easy reach 
of the operator. Standard equipment 
ineludes. 10 in. rubber wheels at the 
front and 6 in. roller bearing swivel 


_ casters at the rear. Details may be 


secured by checking No. 5923 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 6677—Submer- 
sible Pumps 

A new line of 6-in. diameter sub- 
mersible pumps has been placed into 
production by the F. E. Myers & Bro. 


Co. The new line is particularly suit- 
able for deep well installations where 


large volumes of water are needed, 


company officials state. The pump 
can be installed in wells as deep as 
700 ft. The line’s top capacity at a 
50-ft. depth is more than 13,000 gal. 
of water an hour. It is called the 
“SC” submersible pump and operates 
completely under water. It is a com- 
bined pump and motor unit. The 
pump is available in 5, 7%%, 10 and 15 
hp. sizes. Secure details by checking 
No. 6677 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. Please print or type 
name and address. 


No. 6676—Mixer- 
Spreader 
A new mixer-spreader optional fea- 


‘ture to the Simonsen fertilizer 


spreader has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Simonsen Manufacturing 
Co. This development was designed 
by Simonsen engineers to meet the 
needs of operators who want to stock 
straight ingredients yet offer a wide 
variety. of ratios, company officials 
said. It permits carrying a small in- 
ventory while giving added service. 
It is claimed that the mixer-spreader 
accurately mixes the ingredients as it 


spreads. The compartments are filled 
with the ingredients and the gate on 
each compartment is adjusted for the 
desired ratio. A stainless steel con- 
veyor carries all the ingredients to 
the distributor fan where they are 
mixed and spread. The feature is 
available, with a choice of two or 
three compartments. Existing Simon- 
sen fertilizer spreader boxes can be 
modified to the new mixer-spreader. 
More information may be obtained by 
checking No. 6676 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 5929—Combina- 


tion Tank, Flatbed 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co. is pro- 
ducing a combination tank and flat- 
bed unit suitable for hauling bulk 
grain, rice, etc., in the tank. For 
hauling other products, the tank can 


be lifted out and the floor can be 
reinstalled, making the trailer a flat- 
bed. Hopper-type units ure illustra- 
ted. The company’s semi-trailers are 
23 ft. long and the 4-wheelers are 21 
ft. long. Secure details by checking 
No. 5929 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 5911—Maltiwall 
Paper Bag 


A new type of multiwall paper 
bag having as its main feature a 
pasted valve reducing insert that per- 
mits standardization of pallet pat- 
terns regardless of the density of the 
packaged product has been developed 
by the Multiwall Bag Division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. in coopera- 
tion with the Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. The bag is said to further lend 
itself more readily to high-stacking. 
The valve reducing insert makes it 
possible for the company to make a 
bag of standard length and width— 
but with a thickness when filled that 
may range anywhere from 3% in. 


up to 6% in. The new bag is three- 
ply and uses two 40 basis weight 
sheets and one 50 basis weight sheet 
of natural Kraft paper. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 5911 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. Please print or type name and 
address. 


SAFETY PAMPHLETS 


CHICAGO — The National Safety 
Council has published two new pam- 
phlets on industrial safety and house- 
keeping. “We Know Better,” a multi- 
color pamphlet, points out that most 
workers know their jobs, have ex- 
perience and don’t want to hurt 
others or themselves. Often, however, 
they disregard good sense. The other 
pamphlet, “Your Future .. . Keep It 
Clean,” concentrates on housekeep- 
ing in the factory, noting that good 
housekeeping makes work easier, 
smoother, quicker—and safer. 
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Advertisement 
An Important Announcement to Fertilizer Manufacturers: 


After 12 Years of Secret Research 
Spencer Chemical Company Takes Pride In... 


ANNOUNCING NEW 


40% Less Corrosive than even SPENSOL has 
ever been before—far less corrosive than other solutions 


After accelerated testing with 
new SPENSOL GREEEN, there is 
practically no corrosion at the 
weld! The sandblasted surface 
of the test strip is unmarred. 


After accelerated test with 
an old-fashioned 
ammonium nitrate solution, 
the solution had already started 
to eat through the weld! 


The scales show the difference in corrosion damage. The metal panel on 
the right was immersed in an ammoniating solution containing the 
best inhibitor on the market up to this time. The panel on the left 
was immersed in SPENSOL GREEEN. Both panels were sand- 
blasted first to remove mill scale and expose parent metal. Both were 
tested for the same length of time. But SPENSOL GREEEN is so 
much less corrosive that the panel on the right lost more than one and 
a half times as much weight as the SPENSOL GREEEN panel. 


Spencer Technical Director Ralph Miller reveals . . . 


How New SPENSOL GREEEN Can Double The Life 
of Storage Tanks, Sparger and Distribution System: 


Now, for the same price you have 
been paying for any leading brand 
of ammoniating solution, you can 
have an ammonium nitrate solution 
that can cut your equipment replace- 
ment costs in half and eliminate most 
of the down-time caused by corrosion! 

The ammonium nitrate solution is 
Spencer Chemical Company’s new 
SPENSOL GREEEN. New SPEN- 
SOL GREEEN contains a special in- 
hibitor that is at least 40% more ef- 
fective* than other corrosion inhibi- 
tors now being used! This means that 
new SPENSOL GREEEN can great- 
ly reduce corrosion problems. 


Think of The Savings in 
Equipment Costs 

No need to replace carbon steel 
storage tanks every three to five 
years! Carbon steel storage tanks, 
sparger, pipe lines, fittings, etc., last 
nearly twice as long when new 
SPENSOL GREEEN is your am- 
monium nitrate solution! 


Think of The Savings in 
Reduced Down-Time 


When you use SPENSOL 
GREEEN, you take an important 
step toward ending production hold- 
ups caused by corroded lines in the 

tributing system! 


*As measured the comparative weight loss 
taining a weld bead. There is no 

test for corrosion, but this method gives ac- 
curate, reproducible results. 


INSIST ON SPENSOL GREEEN 
(SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS) 


SPENGER 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


Ralph Miller 


_ As you know, delays and down- 
time can be mighty costly this time 
of year with the busy season at hand. 
But with SPENSOL GREEEN, you 
have extra assurance of kee ing pro- 
duction at the top level of efficiency! 


No Changes in 
Your Mixing Process 


You use SPENSOL GREEEN the 
same way you would use any ordi- 
nary ammonium nitrate solution. 
SPENSOL GREEEN can be added 
to the ammoniator, whether your 
plant is set up for continuous pro- 
duction or a batch process operatiort! 

Since the basic specifications and 
mixing of SPENSOL 
GREEE ve not been changed, 
the handling, measuring and meter- 
ing are the same as sage were with 
SPENSOL before SPENSOL 
GREEEN was developed! 


Will Not Change Color 
of Your Fertilizer 


Although SPENSOL GREEEN is 
a definite green color, it will not 
chee the color of your finished 

Available in all SPENSOL grades, 
SPENSOL GREEEN comes to you 
at no increase in price! 


Why Settle for Less Than 
New SPENSOL GREEEN? 


So ammonium nitrate so- 
lutions t give you less corrosion 
control, when new SPENSOL 
GREEEN costs you no more? 
Switch to SPENSOL GREEEN 
equipment, plus uctions 
For more information, write, wire 


or phone 8 r Chemical Company, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Ma 
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THREE CLASSES 


(Continued from page 9) 


home gardeners. Much space is de- 
voted to showing this line. The Zeil- 
ingers through their study and meet- 
ing attendance are well equipped to 
give prospects insecticide information 
about various crop and fruit tree 
needs. 

“I even attend the fruit grower 
meetings in the Milwaukee area,” 
points out Mrs. Zeilinger, ‘because 
we have quite a few orchard growers 
coming here for supplies.” 


The average customer will spend 
between $20 and $400 annually at 
this farm supplies and garden store. 
The person who spends $400 may 
invest part of this sum in a power 
mower. Last year the store sold 
65 power mowers, 20 used ones, and 
30 Rototillers, besides a number of 
power saws and other power tools. 
Practically all power mower and 
Rototiller customers also bought 
garden, lawn and other items. 


Mr. Zeilinger is well trained in the 
servicing of mowers and this is an 
important factor in gaining customer 
confidence. The store also sells Sno 
Blowers, but light snow in this sec- 
tion the last few years has held 
down sales. 

Plant food in small packages, small 
bags of fertilizer, vegetable and pot- 
ted plants, are big sellers here every 
year. 

For customers who want a time in- 
stallment plan for purchasing garden 
and lawn equipment, the store has an 
arrangement with a local bank for 
such a program. The time payment 
plan is advertised throughout the 
store. However, a surprising number 
of machinery deals, in both mowers 
and garden tractors, are for cash. 


During the last few years, Mr. Zeil- 
inger and his wife have added a line 
of tree trimming tools, and there is 
a considerable demand for these both 
from farmers and suburban residents. 
The store is also experimenting with 
a bird supplies line and has recently 
added some toys to help swell the 
volume of business. Paints and a 
small line of hardware also bring in 
other customers. 


“There is no newspaper in this sub- 
urban area,” says Mr. Zeilinger, “and 
so we are using 10,000 lines of ad- 
vertising per year in the Milwaukee 
Journal, a metropolitan area news- 
paper. We feel that it is important to 
keep our name and products before 
the public. Many of our customers 
see our ads and tell us about them.” 


Located on a well traveled high- 
way, and with a 50 ft. front, the 
Zeilingers make excellent use of out- 
door display all seasons of the year. 
There is ample off-the-highway park- 
img space. Lighting of the store at 
night, too, helps to attract both farm- 
ers and city people. 


_ FARM SERVICE DATA 


Extension Station Reports 


On some Minnesota soils at least, 
nitrogen is the most important plant 
nutrient for increasing oat yields, ac- 
cording to recent University of Min- 
nesota research in southern Minne- 
sota. 


For example, A. C. Caldwell, Uni- 
versity soils scientist, says 60 and 
80 Ib. rates of nitrogen per acre 
doubled oat yields on Skyberg silt 
loam. These treatments also nearly 


doubled amount of straw produced — 


per acre. 


A test on Kenyon silt loam showed 
that nitrogen was the most important 
limiting nutrient. Research workers 
applied nitrogen, phosphate and po- 
tash, alone and in combination, to 
oats. In each case, nitrogen increased 
yields by more than 20 bu. per acre, 
while increases from either phosphate 
or potash alone were about 5 or 6 bu. 
per acre. 

Even better results came from us- 
ing complete fertilizer—one contain- 
ing all three plant nutrients. 


* 


Bluegrass pasture can be used suc- 
cessfully in winter to stretch the hay 
supply for beef brood cows in south- 
ern Ohio, according to R. R. Davis, 
agronomist, and E. W. Klosterman, 
animal scientist, of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment station in Wooster. 
They conducted their tests at the 
southeastern substation in Meigs 
County and found that an acre of 
winter pasture replaced an average of 
about %4 ton of hay each year. 

Mr. Davis said that well-fertilized, 
well-managed bluegrass can make up 
a major part of the beef animal’s win- 
ter feed. Pasture intended for this 
purpose should have adequate lime, 
phosphorus and potash*to produce a 
good sod, he said. 


* 


Some Michigan farmers are failing 
to get the full benefits of irrigation 
because they don’t use enough seed or 
fertilizer, believes Ray Hoglund, farm 
economist at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

He cites the experience of a Mont- 
calm County potato grower to sup- 
port his belief. This farmer grows 40 
acres of irrigated and 40 acres of non- 
irrigated potatoes. 

On the non-irrigated potatoes, he 
used about 26 bu. of seed and applied 
800 Ib. of 5-20-20 fertilizer at plant- 
ing time and 100 lb. of ammonium ni- 
trate as a side dressing. These pota- 
toes yielded 320 bu. per acre, a good 
yield for non-irrigated potatoes last 
summer. 

On the irrigated potatoes, this 


farmer used only six bushels more 
seed and 200 lb. more 5-20-20 ferti- 
lizer. All other practices were the 
same for both crops. 

The irrigated potatoes yielded 460 
bu. per acre—140 bu. more than the 
non-irrigated. Irrigation, then added 


about $3,200 to net income on the. 


total 40 acres. 

But, Mr. Hoglund points out, if this 
farmer had used more seed and ferti- 
lizer and possibly one more applica- 
tion of water, he could have boosted 
yields to 500 bu. and added $550 
more to net income. 


* 


M. D. Weldon, extension agrono- 
mist at the University of Nebraska, 
says thousands of acres of land, most- 
ly in eastern parts of the state, need 
lime. 

“Liming makes your fertilizer 
worth more,” Mr. Weldon says. 
“Phosphate on limed land is often two 
to four times as beneficial as on land 
which is deficient in lime as well as 
phosphorus. Nitrogen and mixed fer- 
tilizers, too, are more effective on 
limed land.” 

* 


Dalapon has given good results in 
controlling bermuda and Johnson 
grass in test fields at the Oklahoma 
agricultural experiment station dur- 
ing the past two years. 

W. C. Elder, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity agronomist, applied 5-10 Ib. of 
Dalapon per acre last year on grow- 
ing bermuda in early May, tilled the 
soil about two weeks and let the 
bermuda grass rootstalks green up, 
then applied the second application of 
Dalapon. A sorghum crop was plant- 
ed in early June and actually had lit- 
tle bermuda grass to compete with. 
Dalapon also works good as a spot 
treatment if applied in heavier dos- 
ages, Mr. Elder said. 


* 


Illinois agronomists point out that 
high soil fertility and a high plant 
population must go together to get 
top corn yields per acre. Experience 
in 1957 at the University of Illinois 
Morrow Plots, the oldest soil experi- 
ment field in America, bears this out. 


Corn yields were 19 bu. higher 
per acre when the plant population 
was large enough to make full use 
of the plant food in the soil, the re- 
search shows. 


In the test, a corn-oats rotation re- 
ceiving a manure, lime and phos- 
phorus treatment was divided by the 
agronomists. One part of the plot had 
a planting rate that gave 12,009 corn 
plants to the acre. The other had 16,- 
000 plants per acre. The soil treat- 
ments were the same on both parts 
of the plot. 

Yields were 133 bu. per acre from 
the area with 16,000 plants. The lower 
population area made 114 bu. per 
acre. 

* 


From Ohio farm management spe- 
cialists comes the word that farmers 
can help beat the pinch of high pro- 
Guction costs and keep their opera- 
tions on a money-making basis in 
months to come by increasing yields 
per acre, per animal and per man. 

Here’s the advice of these Ohio 
State University extension men: 

“Use the most efficient and best 

methods in crop and livestock pro- 
duction. Make full use of all avail- 
able resources and facilities. 
_-“Guess work, obsolete methods, un- 
necessary risks. and major mistakes 
are ¢xtremely costly under present 
economic conditions.” 


Farm economists at other mid- 
western universities point out that 


farmers need to have exact infor- 
mation on costs of production in 
order to operate profitably. 


Profits go down the drain when 
yields are low and costs are high, they 
say. 

The Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee points out that the proper 
use of fertilizer can be a major fac- 
tor in the job of reducing unit costs 
of production. It can help a farmer 
get maximum returns for every acre 
he has in crops, every hour he works 
and every dollar he invests. 

The committee cites U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics which 
show that fertilizer ds the farmer’s 
best buy today. Prices of plant food 
have remained low while costs of 
other items going into farm produc- 
tion have risen as much as 56%, these 
figures show. 

By increasing yields and reducing 
costs, fertilizer can help return any- 
where from $2.50 to $5 for every dol- 
lar a farmer invests in plant food, 
says the committee. 


* 


Nematodes—tiny, worm-like plant 
perasites—are robbing Minnesota 
farmers of part of their crop yields 
every year. 

Donald Taylor, University of Min- 
nesota nematologist, states that a re- 
cent survey shows every major crop 
in Minnesota is suffering nematode 
damage. 

Mr. Taylor said he has collected 
some 400 soil and plant samples in 
Minnesota during the past two years. 
In these samples, he found nematodes 
in numbers large enough to reduce 
crop yields in alfalfa, corn, flax, peas, 
clover, soybeans, strawberries and 
rursery crops. He learned there are 
some 40 species of nematodes in the 
state, but five major types seem to be 
of general importance. 

While damage was worse in some 
samples than in others, no area of the 
state is free from the nematode prob- 
lem, the survey showed. , 

Nematodes have been around for 
hundreds of years, but only recently 
have they been thought of as an agri- 
cultural problem. In feeding, they 
leave tiny holes in plant roots. Feed- 
ing itself is damaging to crops, and 
the holes may be pathways for other 
disease organisms. 


Mr. Taylor said in recent field 
tests in four areas of Minnesota, 
pea yields were increased 21% by 
killing nematodes with soil fumiga- 
tion. This might not be possible in 
other crops, but it does show how. 
much damage nematodes can cause. 


Nematodes multiply rapidly, Mr. 
Taylor says. In a greenhouse experi- 
ment, he said he put 500 nematodes 
cn a plant in sterile soil and recover- 
ed 130,000 six months later. There- 
fore, if used at all, fumigation would 
probably need to be done annually. 


* 


An insecticide containing a chemi- 
cal that entices bees away from 
sprayed crops even though a strong 
biossoming aroma is floating over the 
field may be among new developments 
of the Oklahoma agricultural experi- 
ment station. 

The value of such a chemical would 
lie in the fact that farmers would be 
able to spray their crops for insects 
and, at the same time, would not be 
spraying with a material that would 
poison honey bees as they pollinated 
the crops. 

G. A. Bieberdorf, Oklahoma State 
University entomologist, says one 
chemical (2-Hydroxyethyl-tert-octyl 
sulfide) has shown “very promising 


results” and several others are being ~ 


considered for their bee repellent 
properties. Between 1,200 and 1,500 
different chemicals have been tested 
for bee repellence at the Oklahoma 
station. 

“So far we have been impressed 
with the preliminary work,” Mr. Bie- 
berdorf said. “We hope that it will 
not be too long before a satisfactory 
repellent can be recommended for 
mixing with an insecticide at the time 
of .spraying.” 
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Analyzing the Farm Store's 
Profit and Loss Statement 


In reviewing the results of the past 


year’s operation, the dealer can 


spot areas where improvements are needed 


@ By J. E. Bedford, Director 


School of Merchandising, Armstrong College 


Balancing the books at the end of 
the year to determine how much in- 
come tax the government is going to 
collect for the past year’s operation 
of a farm store business is mighty 
discouraging. It is a must, however, 
in successful retail store management. 
There is a way to take some of the 
more disagreeable features out of this 
annual job of the year-end analysis 
of the profit and loss statement. 


Balancing the books becomes more 
pleasant—if possible—when the re- 
sults of the past year are reviewed 
with an eye to the ways the future 
profits of the business can be im- 
proved. This year-end review of the 
profit and loss statement can be one 
of the most productive times which 
can be spent in sound management 
thinking about the future of the busi- 
ness. 

Here are some of the points to be 
considered in a review of the results 
of past year’s operation. When the 
profit and loss statement has been 
analyzed, management policies that 
should be adopted and operation 
weaknesses that should be avoided in 
the future plan for more profit will 
be discovered. 


OPERATING EXPENSES: To de- 
termine the operating expense per- 
cent of sales in the business, all ex- 
penses should be added together for 
a total figure. This should include all 
expenses which occur in operating the 
business—salaries, rent, advertising, 
delivery, supplies, taxes (not income 
taxes), interest, insurance, depreci- 
ation, utilities and handling. - 

When the total operating expense 
figure has been determined, the next 
step is to take this figure and divide 
it by the net sales figure for the year. 
The result will be the operating ex- 
pense percentage to use for compari- 
son purposes. 

For instance, assume that the sales 
of the business were $200,000 for the 
year and total operating expenses 
were $50,000 for the year. By dividing 
the $50,000 by the $200,000 we find 
that the operating expense percent 
is 25%. If the stock is marked up 
30% on the average of sales, it will 
produce a net profit of 5% of sales. 

Note: This is 40% of sales—not 
40% of cost—for the initial markup. 

If the operating expense percent 
figure is below last year, it can be 
assumed that the operation is fine 
and that the store should be realiz- 
ing a good net profit. If, on the other 
hand, the operating percent figure is 
below last year, it indicates that some 
of the expense items may be out of 
line. 

These may or may not be expense 
accounts that can be controlled with 
good management control procedures. 
However, they should be examined 
item by item to see if any change 
would result in a lower operating per- 
cent figure, thus producing more net 
profit for the business. 

Usually the cause of a high expense 
ratio is poor management in control- 
ling expenses. This can be overcome 
by a careful check on the various ex- 
pense items —rent, advertising, sal- 
aries, supplies, delivery, handling, tel- 
ephone, light and heat. These are 
some of the controllable figures and 
can be reduced through more efficient 
management of the business. 

SELLING COST: Sales are the 
backbone of any dealer’s operation. 
If this salary expense is reduced too 
much it may have an adverse effect 


on the entire operation of the busi- 


ness. To determine the percentage of 
employee salaries to sales, the total 
salary expense is divided by the total 
net sales. This will give a percentage 


figure that will indicate the percent- 
age of selling cost. 

When administrative salaries are 
deducted from this figure, it gives a 
better picture of the exact selling 
cost for the salesmen in the business. 

If the selling cost figures for the 
past year exceed what they have been 
in the past, it may be from these 
causes: 

1. Inefficient use of the help in the 
store. 

2. Poor store layout, making it diffi- 
cult to get top performance from all 
employees. 


3. Hiring too many salesmen for 
the amount of sales volume being 
done. 

4. The result of high union wages 
that must be paid in the contract with 
the union. 

The analysis of the selling cost will 
spotlight any trouble. Then, a little 
thought on the cause of this problem 
will point the way to a solution that 
will give more net profit on the op- 
eration of the retail business. 

OCCUPANCY EXPENSE: This 
percentage figure is determined by 
dividing the total occupancy expense 
by the sales for the year. For in- 
stance, by dividing $200,000 (annual 
sales) into $6,000 (rent expense), it 
is found that the occupancy expense 
percentage is 3%. 

Normally this figure should remain 
about the same each year or decline 
as sales advance. However, when a 
new lease is negotiated it may be 
found that this figure will change 
when the new lease goes into effect. 

When it is higher this year than 
last (and no lease change took place), 
the owner may find that he is renting 
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more space than is necessary for the 
operation of his business. Or, if lower, 
he may find that he is cramped for 
space and is having extra handling 
expense that could be avoided with 
larger quarters. 

ADVERTISING EXPENSE: Divid- 
ing the total advertising expense by 
the net sales figure will give the per- 
centage of advertising expense to net 
sales. For instance, in the example 
cited of $200,000 annual sales, the 
operator will divide this into his ad- 
vertising expense of $10,000 for a per- 
centage figure of 5%. 

The advertising expense figure will 
depend on many factors—size and lo- 
cation of the business, the nature of 
the local competition, the policy of 
the business, and the effectiveness of 
advertising. However, the figure for 
advertising should be carefully re- 
viewed because it may be the spot 
where total net profit is suffering. 

Low advertising expense percent- 
age figures which do not increase 
sales or help build good will for the 
business may mean that more and 
better advertising would bring all 


for more efficient crop production. it is me-_ 
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even distribution without waste or burn. 
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outstanding. Smith-Douglass leaves 
nothing to chance in controlling quality 

in each step of its manufacturing processes. 
Every fertilizer bearing the S-D trademark 
is formulated specifically . . . a perfect 
balance of the finest materials. And 
Smith-Douglass means service! 
Smith-Douglass guides their dealers through 
long experience and thorough study of 
local soils, crops and fertility requirements, 
helping them to better service farmers in 
their area. Smith-Douglass dealers realize 
good earnings because they have more to 

. quality, new higher analysis 
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you good proof that Smith-Douglass 
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TURNOVER 
ADVERTISING 
SELLING 

OCCUPANCY 


other operating figures into line with 
profitable operation. Advertising may 
seem to cost money on first examina- 
tion, but most consistent advertisers 
will agree that advertising doesn’t 
cost .... it pays! 


STOCK TURNOVER RATE: Stock 
investments can be reduced in farm 
stores by increasing the rate of stock 
turnover. This rate of stock turnover 
figure is determined by taking the 
inventory figure for the beginning of 
each month plus the end of the year 
inventory figure. Alt of these figures 
should be at retail valuation. This to- 
tal is then divided by 13 to arrive at 
the average monthly inventory. 

For instance, if the total of the in- 
ventories was $520,000, this would be 
divided by 13 for an average inven- 
tory of $40,000. Next, this figure 
would be divided into the annual sales 
of $200,000 for a stock turnover rate 
of five. 

When the stock turnover rate is 
higher than last year, it indicates that 
sales are being lost by an inade- 

' quate assortment of stock to satisfy 
all of the customer’s wants. On the 
other hand, when the stock turnover 
rate is lower, it indicates that too 
much stock is being carried for the 
total sales volume of the business. 

By analyzing the profit and loss 
statement at the end of the year, the 
operator can quickly tell where his 
own trouble (if any) lies. Then, he 
can take.the necessary corrective ac- 
tion to avoid this loss in the future. 
This year-end analysis can prove a 
valuable guide in the profit planning 
program. 


Du Pont Announces 
Three Appointments 
In Polychemicals 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The chemi- 
cals sales division of Du Pont’s poly- 
chemicals department has announced 
new positions for Dr. Myers F. Grib- 
bins, Jac O. Ullman and Dr. Frank 
G. Keenen. 

Dr. Gribbins, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the nitrogen prod- 
ucts section, has been named man- 
ager of the ammonia products sec- 
tion. Mr. Ullman, former product 
specialist with the plastics sales di- 
vision, replaces Dr. Gribbins. Dr. 
Keenen moves from the post of man- 
ager of the ammonia products section 
to associate laboratory director for 
the department’s sales service labor- 
atory at Chestnut Run, near Wil- 
mington. 

Dr. Gribbins joined Du Pont in 
1942 as a chemist for the ammonia 
department at the company’s experi- 
mental station near Wilmington. A 
native of Tampa, Fla., Dr. Gribbins 
was graduated from the University 
of Miami in 1938 with a degree in 
chemistry and received a Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1942 from Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Mr. Ullman joined Du Pont in 1937 
as a chemical engineer for the plas- 
tics sales division of the polychemi- 
cals department. He was born at 
Natchez, Miss., and was graduated 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in 1937 with a degree in chemical 
engineering. 

Dr. Keenen joined the company in 
1926 as a chemist at the Belle, W. 
Va., Works. 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 

When Tillie Mason, the plump 
ulcerish bookkeeper, came to work 
that mid-winter morning, she found 
Oscar as usual was there ahead of 
her. Always Oscar was first at work; 
he prided himself on that. But this 
morning his face was red with anger, 
as he opened the door for Tillie. 

“Just look what he has done now!” 
he exploded. “That Irisher!” 

He took the astonished Tillie by the 
arm, and before she could take off 
her hat and coat, marched her like an 
erring schoolgirl to the railed-in en- 
closure that separated the office from 
the salesroom. 

“Look what he has hung on the 
wall!” Oscar thundered. 


Tillie, her p!ump cheeks red from 
the cold, stared at a large printed 
placard on the wall near Pat Mc- 
Gillicuddy’s desk. The placard 
showed a picture of a big, empty 
swivel chair. In large black type 
she saw this headline “Beware of 
the Chair!” Other copy said, “The 
Most. Dangerous Sales Hazard! 
When You Are Sitting on It and 
Not Out Selling ... Your Com- 
petitor May Be Outselling You!” 


“Ach!”’ Oscar said sharply, his fists 
clenched, “isn’t it terrible!” 

‘“W—well no,” replied Tillie. 
“What’s so terrible about it?” 

“He put that on the wall just to get 
me madt!” Oscar yelled. “He is al- 
ways makin’ fun of me because I fig- 
ure the discounts, try to save money 
to pay biils and buildt a reserve in 
the bank. He—he did that to me, that 
Trisher.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Tillie replied 
levelly. “You know how Pat is al- 
ways so interested in selling. He likes 
slogans like that.” She went closer 
to the placard. ‘‘Why, there’s a name 
on the bottom in small type. It’s from 
some Chicago sales firm. That’s— 
that’s a—a piece of their advertising. 
I suppose it appealed to Pat and so 
he tacked it on the wall.” 

“Ach, it don’t appeal to me,” Oscar 
cried. “It makes me sick. If Pat 
wouldt sit in his chair a little more 
like I do, and not sell so much fer- 
tilizer to farmers who can’t pay, then 
we would really start to go some- 
place. Sell, sell, sell—if you talk to 
Pat you think that that is all there is 
to this business. I would like to see 
him run this business all by himself. 
He wouldt last about a month, maybe 
less.” 

Tillie began taking off her coat. 
“Oh, here comes Pat now, Oscar. Why 
don’t you ask him?” 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


“Ach, I will do that,” Oscar said, 
his face white. “I can’t wait.” 

Tall, blue eyed Pat McGillicuddy, 
his cheeks pink from the cold, came 
in and began removing his fur collar- 
ed stormcoat while walking to the 
desk. “Good morning,” he greeted. 
“Wonderful morning.” 

Tillie smiled a return greeting, but 
Oscar didn’t. He waited until Pat got 
to his desk, then he pointed quickly 
at the wall. “I don’t like that!” he 
thundered. 

Pat looked startled at this out- 
burst. A puzzled look came into his 
eyes. “You don’t like what?” 


“That sign on the wall about the 
chair!” Oscar snapped. “You are 
poking fun at me because I sit here 
and figure discounts so much. I 
know it. I can see it in your face 
a hundred times a day.” 


Pat looked closer at the sign, then 
turned to Oscar. “Why, Oscar,” he 
said, “you’re mistaken. A salesman 
gave me that sign the other day. It 
appeals to me. I put it up there to 
remind me in 1958 to get out and 
sell, This is a year when competition 
is tougher than ever before. I want to 
remind myself to spend less time at 
my desk and more time out talking 
to people who use fertilizer and farm 
chemicals, and sell more to them.” 

‘What’s wrong with sitting at a 
desk?” Oscar said icily. “Somebody 
with sense has to sit here and figure 
discounts. Somebody has to stop the 
money rolling out the front door. 
Somebody has to see that a little of 
it gets over to the bank and stays 
there.” 

Pat sighed. “Oh, Oscar, don’t take 
everything so personal. I didn’t mean 
to insult you with that sign. I know 
how to sell and you know how to run 
the office, so each to his own. Al- 


though I must say I can’t agree with 


all the penny pinching you do. You 
carry things too far.” 

“Penny pinchin’,” Oscar cried. “It 
is better to have a penny to pinch, 
ach, then to have nothing to pinch. 
That’s what would happen if you ran 
the business by yourself.” 

Now it was Pat’s turn to become 
angry. “You don’t like my innocent 
little sign! Does it ever occur to you 
that I don’t like some things about 
your desk?” 

Oscar looked shocked that anything 
could be wrong with anything con- 
nected with him. 

“Take that ridiculous bullfrog on 
your desk,” Pat snapped contemptu- 
cusly, “the one with the big mouth 
into which you throw all those used 
paper clips. And the gold fish bowl 


PRICE BOARD—tThe above dest board cost about $200 but it is one of the 
best sales getters in the retail store of A. L. Wagner & Co., Haven, Wis. 
William Hertel, bookkeeper, makes a price change. Company officials say 
that many farmers will study the price board, make up their minds to buy 
an item, turn around and place their order. 


you used to use for paper clips and 
now use for rubber bands you pick 
up. And that insulting 8-ball paper 
weight. That sign on the wall ‘You 
Here Again? There’s Another Half 
Hour Shot to—’ Why all that insults 
customers and salesmen. Makes us all 
feel like heels just to be in this busi- 
ness with a fellow like you.” 

“Let them think what they want!” 
snorted Oscar, his face now a deep 
purple. ‘They are not buyin’ you or 
me, those customers. They are buyin’ 
fertilizer and farm chemicals which 
we got. When they look at me and my 
signs, ach, those customers know they 
can’t slip the wool over my eyes, like 
they can yours. McGillicuddy, why 
don’t you buy me oudt, if you don’t 
like me?” 

“TI wish I could,” Pat said bitterly. 


“I can buy you oudt and I will,” 
gloated Oscar. “I gave you my figure 
a year ago.” 

“I won’t sell at that price,” Pat 
snorted. “It’s highway robbery.” 

Both men turned as someone 
coughed. They turned to see Tillie 
Mason. She had on her hat and coat. 
Her plump face was stern. “I’ve 
warned you two that if you keep 
fighting, I’ll quit. I’ve had enough of 
both of you. Now I am going to look 
for another job. Go ahead and fight 
all day, and see if I care. If both of 
you spent the same energy winning 
and holding customers that you spend 
fighting each other, what a wonder- 
ful business this would be.” 

And with that she walked out of 
the office, slamming the door. 


Richard E. Noonan 


Marketing Specialist 


CHICAGO—Richard E. Noonan has 
been appointed marketing specialist 
by Velsicol Chemical Corp. Mr. 
Noonan will headquarter at Velsicol’s 
Chicago offices, but will travel exten- 
sively in key market areas. He will 
devote his efforts to the merchandis- 
ing of Chlordane insecticide and will 
be assisting formulators, distributors 
and dealers in their own promotion 
efforts. 

Mr. Noonan graduated from the 
University of California at Santa 
Barbara with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Roger W. Roth, Velsicol agri- 
cultural chemicals division sales man- 
ager, described Mr. Noonan’s appoint- 
ment as an indication of the increas- 
ing emphasis Velsicol is placing on 
Chlordane marketing. Mr. Roth re- 
ported further that a new type of 
comprehensive advertising and sales 
promotion program is planned for 
Chlordane in 1958. Besides insect con- 
trol, Chlordane will be promoted for 
control of crabgrass. 
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Your crops need all the nitrogen a soil test indicates... 


USE LION 


Nitrogen is the growth nutrient that builds big, 
healthy productive plants. And Lion Brand 
Ammonium Nitrate fertilizer, containing 33.5% 
nitrogen, supplies two important kinds of plant 
nitrogen .. . quick-acting and long-lasting . . . 
to give your plants a fast start and maintain 
steady growth. 


Test your soil to learn how much nitrogen and 
other plant foods you need for your crops. Then 
figure how much and what kind of fertilizer is 
necessary to supply these needs. Your local agri- 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY + 


Inorganic Chemicals Division + 


cultural advisors will help you. 


Apply the full amount of proper mixed fertilizer 
and Lion brand Ammonium Nitrate your soil 
test indicates. Don’t skimp—fertilizer is the least- 
expensive item you use for crop production. 


See the results when your crops get all the 
nitrogen they need for peak yields. You'll be 
glad you used low-cost, Lion brand 33.5% nitro- 
gen fertilizer. Look for the Lion on the bag at 
your favorite fertilizer dealer. 


St. Lovis 24, Missouri 


‘LION BRAND 


BRAND AMMONIUM NITRATE 


This year Lion brand is better than 
ever .. . more uniform in size. . . 
can’t cake when stored properly. 
Look for it in the NEW GREEN BAG. 


” 
‘ 
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WEED THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Bitterweed 


(Helenium tenuifolium) 


How to Identify 


This weed may range from 6 to 30 inches 
in height, with smooth, erect stems, 
branching in the upper portion. Leaves 
are numerous, smooth and thread-like. 
They are arranged in alternate fashion, 
and appear to be crowded along the main 
stem and branches. The flower heads are 
about 3% inch in diameter, and the ray 
flowers are yellow with a toothed tip, 
surrounding a dome-shaped mass of yel- 
iow disc flowers. 


Habits of Bitterweed 


An annual plant, reproducing from seeds, 
it flowers from August to October, and 
seeds September to November. It is a 
North American native, and is distribut- 
ed generally throughout the eastern por- 
tion of the U.S., particularly in the south- 
eastern section of the country. It flour- 
ishes particularly in gardens, dooryards, 


waste places, and in lowland fields, espe- 
cially in damp areas where rich soil is 
available. 


Harm Done by Bitterweed 


When eaten by livestock, the weed acts 
as a toxicant causing sneezing on the 
part of the animals. It is not usually 
serious unless large quantities are eaten 
by cows, horses and mules. When milk 
cows graze heavily on fields infested with 
this weed, however, they produce milk 
with a bitter taste, thus rendering it un- 
marketable. It is also objectionable when 
intermixed with prairie hay, because of 
its bitter properties. 


Control of Bitterweed 


Both chemical and cultural means of 


control are suggested by various authori- — 


ties. A number of herbicides are effective, 
and cultural means of control are help- 
ful if carried out over a period of several 
seasons. 


Illustration of Bitterweed furnished through the courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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PEST-O-RAMA 


(Continued from page 1) 


found them. Others came to see what 
pest control is all about and left with 
a new understanding of the field. 

Pest-O-Rama was sponsored by the 
Alabama Association for the Control 
of Economic Pests and the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute Agricultural 
Experiment Station and extension 
service. In praising the cooperation 
of industry and public agencies, 
George R. Williamson of Montgomery, 
president of the association, said the 
program is a good example of what 
can be done when industry and pub- 
lic agencies team up. 

The program had topics of interest 
for all who attended. Many phases 
of pest control were covered by 
recognized authorities and exhibits 
were prepared by pesticide manufac- 
turers and dealers, equipment dealers, 
pest control operators, and several 
public agencies. 


In a talk at the opening session, 
Dr. H. H. Golz, associate medical 
director of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, stressed the importance 
of safety in pest control. Although 
most hysteria over the effects of 
insecticides on humans and animals 
is exaggerated, he said, precautions 
must be followed in using insecti- 
cides. 


“Read and follow label instruc- 
tions” is the first safety rule regard- 
less of the pestcide being used, Dr. 
Golz declared. “If you arenot going to 
follow directions, you should not use 
insecticides,” he said. Keeping the 
chemicals off the skin was another 
point emphasized by the medical ex- 
pert. Wearing protective clothing, 
changing clothes at least once a day, 
and immediate washing if insecticides 
get on the skin will prevent many 
accidents, he explained. 

Dr. Golz also warned against eat- 
ing, drinking, or smoking while work- 
ing with pesticides. The user should 
mix the materials in the open or in 
well ventilated areas and work down- 
wind to avoid breathing fumes, dust, 
or spray. Use a respirator if the label 
instructions say so, he added. 


Symptoms from pesticide con- 
tamination described by Dr. Golz 
include loss of appetite, dizziness, 
nausea, headaches, excessive per- 
spiration, abdominal cramps, and 
mental confusion. Usually, these 
symptoms can be expected in 48 
hours, he explained. 


Although the new pesticides can be 
dangerous, there will be few accidents 
if proper safety measures are fol- 
lowed, Dr. Golz concluded. 

C. P. Zorsch, associate manager, 
agricultural chemicals department of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
discussed problems in developing agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

One big question is how much can 
be spent in research by companies in 
developing insecticides and improving 
those already on the market, he said. 
He pointed out that it costs an aver- 
age of $1 million to get a new insecti- 
cide developed and on the market. If 
the product remains useful long 
enough, the company can get its in- 
vestment back and make a profit. 
However, if resistance develops, as 
in recent years, the manufacturer 
may lose on the product, he stated. 


Legislation was named as a major 
problem in manufacturing and mar- 
keting farm chemicals. Mr. Zorsch em- 
phasized that the national Agricul- 
tural Chemical Assn. supports good, 
effective legislation, such as the Mill- 
er Bill, that controls use of chemicals 
on crops. But, we oppose laws that 
would restrict development of rew 
materials and hamper farmers in us- 
ing safe, effective insecticides, he de- 
clared. 3 

Much of the restrictive legislation 
that is being introduced is the result 
of untrue publicity about dangers on 
food from insecticides, Mr. Zorsch 
pointed out. For example, he said, a 
bill was introduced to stop the U:S. 


Department of Agriculture’s program 
for control of the gypsy moth be- 
cause of publicity concerning the ef- 
fect on food and wildlife. 


Special label requirements for each 
state have been advocated by many 
groups, Mr. Zorsch stated. If put into 
effect, he said, this would seriously 
hamper the job of supplying pesti- 
cides where needed and result in 
increased cost to users. 


Mr. Zorsch explained his belief that 
Land-Grant Colleges and all members 
of the pesticide industry have a re- 
sponsibility to make available com- 
pounds at a price that make their 
use profitable to farmers. This calls 
for much research by both public 
agencies and industry to not only 
develop new products but to learn 
what treatments can be used safely 
and profitably. 


In closing, he praised the Pest-O- 
Rama presentation as the “best ap- 
proach to presenting this type of in- 
formation that I have seen.” 

The Jan. 20 evening session fea- 
tured a talk on “1958 Agricultural 
Program of the U.S. Government,” 
by Hon. George Grant, Representa- 
tive from Alabama's Second District, 
who is a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


At the meeting of the Alabama as- 
sociation for the Control of Economic 
Pests held during Pest-O-Rama, these 
officers were elected for 1958: B. P. 
Livingston, Alabama Department of 
Agriculture and Industries, Mont- 
gomery, president; N. R. Downey, 
Hercules Powder Co., Birmingham, 
vice president; and Dr. W. G. Eden, 
entomologist of the API agricultural 
experiment station, will continue as 
secretary-treasurer. 


Elected to the board of directors 


are John R. Cook, Cook’s Pest Con- 
trol, Decatur, and R. J. Smith, 
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American Cyanamid O©o., Mont- 
gomery. George R. Williamson, 
Agricultural Chemical Service Co., 
Montgomery, becomes a board 
member after serving as president 
in 1957. Other board members are 
George P. Wilson, Wilson Air Serv- 
ice, Foley; O. H. Bowden, Farmers 
Marketing and Exchange Associa- 
tion, Montgomery; and J. E. Zeig- 
ler, Velsicol Chemical Corp., Mill- 
brook. 


Preventive pest control was the 
subject discussed by Dr. W. L. Pop- 
ham, assistant administrator, USDA 
Agricultural Research Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Keeping out new pests 
and preventing the spread of others 
to uninfested areas are a big problem, 
he explained. With today’s fast rate 
of travel, new insects and other 
pests can be brought into this coun- 
try through trade channels and arrive 
strong and ready to attack plants or 
animals. 

(Continued on page 21) 


More benefits for your customers . . . extra profits for you 


There are extra selling benefits built 
right into every bag of Sohigro Urea 
. . . benefits that mean easier ferti- 
lizer sales, that produce top results 


_ in the field and increase customer 


satisfaction. 

We’re helping you sell your cus- 
tomers on the benefits of Sohigro. 
Every peak-season issue of leading 
state farm papers tells the story of 
Sohigro’s 45% nitrogen grow-power 
and deep-feeding action. 

* We're telling how Sohigro Urea 


goes to work in the soil — dissolves 


Traffic-Boosting 
Profit-Getter from 


fast, spreads with soil moisture deep 
into the root-zone. It puts soil ru- 
men to work . . . starts seedlings fast 
. . helps crops root for water .. . 
eeds crops evenly all season long. 

And we're telling your customers 
how prilled, free-flowing Sohigro 
Urea is quick-acting, long-lasting 
... easy to use and easy on equip- 
ment. 

Set the stage now for heavy sales 
this season and year round, with 
Sohigro Urea, the completely avail- 
able nitrogen fertilizer. . 


Sohigro Urea is the high-nitrogen ferti- 
lizer that will bring in new trade for new 
profits from your fertilizer sales. 

This free-flowing, prilled, 45% nitro- 
gen fertilizer from Sohio produces top 
results in the field .. . 


increases cus- 


tomer satisfaction. That's why Sohigro 
Urea is favored for all season use .. . 
why it's the best all-nitrogen supplement 
for any complete line. 

For complete information, write the 
address below. 


CHEMICA 


COMPANY. 
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| Industry Patents 


2,820,703 

Method for Preparing Compost. 
Patent issued Jan. 21, 1958, to Wil- 
fred Carlton Dresser, East Orange, 
and Robert Dale Jacobson, Hillsdale, 
N.J., assignors to American Cyanamid 
Co., New York. A method of compost- 
ing organic waste material which 
comprises the steps of mixing a quan- 
tity of partially composted organic 
material with a quantity of substan- 
tially undecomposed organic material 
and allowing the mixture to digest 
until the chemical oxygen demand 
of the mixture has decreased sub- 
stantially, dividing said partially de- 
composed mixture, mixing a part of 
said decomposed material with sub- 
stantially undecomposed organic 
waste material and allowing said mix- 
ture to digest, mixing another part 
of said partially decomposed material 


and Trademarks | 


with organic waste material which 
has a lower chemical oxygen demand 
and allowing said mixture to digest 
until it has a substantially lower 
chemical oxygen demand, dividing 
said decomposed material and con- 
tinuing the process of mixing part of 
the digested material with material 
of higher chemical oxygen demand 
organic material and part with mate- 
rial of lower chemical oxygen demand 
and digesting until the latter is com- 
posted. 


2,819,947 

Process for the Production of Sul- 
furic Acid by the Contact Process. 
Patent issued Jan. 14, 1958, to Erich 
Stahl, Frankfurt am Main, Germany, 
assignor to Metallgesellschaft Aktien- 
geselischaft, Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many. A process for the production of 


contact sulfuric acid in which sulfuric 
acid is recycled in separate streams 
to a drying tower for SO, containing 
gases and to an absorption tower for 
the absorption of SO, from a com- 
mon acid vessel containing sulfuric 
acid of an average concentration of 
98.5% with the aid of a common pump 
and additional water is required 
beyond that contained in the SO, con- 
taining gases for binding the SO, in 
the absorption tower, the step which 
comprises adding the additional water 
required for binding the SO; only to 
the separate acid stream recycled to 
the drying tower after it has passed 
the pump and before it is introduced 
into the drying tower. 


2,819,948 

Method of Fortifying Sulfuric Acid. 
Patent issued Jan. 14, 1958, to Samuel 
W. Wilson, Baton Rouge, La., as- 
signor to Esso Research and Engi- 
neering Co. In fortifying a reconcen- 
trated oil-washed spent black sulfuric 
acid by absorption therein of sulfur 


UNITED states POTAS” 


COMPANY 


& 


92163% K,O 
Te oF potas! 


For fertilizer manufacturers... 
USP OFFERS 3 OUTSTANDING GRADES OF POTASH 


Three grades of muriate of potash designed to meet the needs of fertilizer 
manufacturers! USP’s Higran, the new specially-sized white granular, and 
Higrade muriate (both containing 62/63% K2O)—the purest agricultural 
muriates now available. And Granular muriate of potash, too, containing 


60% K20. All three are non-caking and free flowing throughout. 


Our Technical Service Department welcomes your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Southern Sales Officer Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


| INSTITUTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


trioxide, the spent black acid having 
been washed with oil to remove oil- 
soluble carbonaceous material includ- 
ing oil-soluble sulfonated hydrocar- 
bons prior to the reconcentrating, the 
improvement which comprises admix- 
ing with said reconcentrated black 
sulfuric acid to be fortified a small 
amount of oil-soluble sulfonated hy- 
drocarbon effective for increasing the 
rate of absorption of sulfur trioxide 
by said reconcentrated acid, then ab- 
sorbing gaseous sulfur trioxide in the 
resulting mixture of the reconcen- 
trated black acid containing the ad- 
mixed oil-soluble sulfonated hydro- 
carbon. 
(2,819,950 

Conversion of Hydrogen Sulfide to 
Sulfur with Quinones. Patent issued 
Jan. 14, 1958, to Richard A. Patton, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co., New York. A proc- 
ess of decomposing hydrogen sulfide 
comprising circulating a fluid acid 
medium in a cyclic path, conveying a 
quinone having an oxidation potential 
of at least 0.2 volt in said medium to 
a first reaction zone in said path, in- 
troducing hydrogen sulfide into said 
zone and reacting it with said qui- 
none, thereby converting said hydro- 
gen sulfide substantially quantitative- 
ly into free sulfur and reducing at 
least part of said quinone substantial- 
ly quantitatively to the corresponding 
hydroquinone, and removing sulfur 
from the reaction products, convey- 
ing said hydr6équinone in said medium 
together with unreacted quinone to a 
second reaction zone in said path and 
oxidizing the hydroquinone back to 
the quinone in said second reaction 
zone. 

2,819,955 

Treatment of Impure Calcium Ni- 
trate. Patent issued Jan. 14, 1958, to 
Willem Slot, Geleen, Netherlands, as- 
signor to Stamicarbon N.V., Herleen, 
Netherlands. A continuous process for 
converting impure calcium nitrate- 
tetrahydrate crystals having an acidic 
reaction and containing acid phos- 
phorus-containing ions into solid cal- 
cium nitrate fertilizer, consisting es- 
sentially of the following steps: form- 
ing an acidic calcium nitrate-contain- 
ing liquor from said calcium nitrate- 
tetrahydrate crystals; reducing the 
acidity of said liquor in a single stage 
by introducing a stream of said liquor 
and a stream of ammonia _ simul- 
taneously and continuously into a re- 
action zone provided with an over- 
flow and maintained at a temperature 
above about 60° C.; adjusting the rel- 
ative amounts of acidic liquor and 
ammonia supplied to the reaction 
zone to maintain the pH value of the 
liquor between 4 and 5, whereby any 
precipitate formed in the reaction 
zone is relatively small in amount and 
readily filterable; treating the over- 
flow reaction products to remove the 
precipitate therefrom, and concen- 
trating the remaining solution into a 
solid calcium nitrate-containing ferti- 
lizer product. 


2-819,995 

Insect Repellent Sticks. Patent is- 
sued Jan. 14, 1958, to Helen E. Was- 
sell, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Un- 
ion Carbide Corp., New York. An in- 
sect repellent stick consisting essenti- 
ally of from about 65 to 75 parts of 
an insect repellent, from about 18 to 
23.4 parts of fatty acid, and from 
about 7 to 11.6 parts of ozokerite wax, 
the repellent comprising about 30 per- 
cent 2-ethylhexanediol-1,3 and about 
70 percent of a member selected from 
the group consisting of 2-ethylhex- 
anediol-1,3, ortho-dimethyl phthalate, 
2 - cyclohexylcyclohexanol, 2 - phenyl- 
cyclohexanol and mixtures thereof, 
the fatty acid being a mixture of 
stearic acid and palmitic acid contain- 
ing from about 26 parts to 70 parts 
of stearic acid, all parts by weight, 
said stick being substantially free of 
water and alcohol. 


2,819,996 
Stabilized Pesticidal Emulsifier 
Composition. Patent issued Jan. 14, 
1958, to Gerard C. Riley, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia. An insecticidal composi- 
tion comprising 10% to 90% by 
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weight of an oil solvent essentially 
consisting of hydrocarbons boiling 
within the range of 176° to 760° F., 
3% to 10% by weight of emulsifying 
material comprising at least one al- 
kylene oxide condensate type of 
emulsifier containing at least one 
group selected from the group con- 
sisting of oxyethylene and oxypropyl- 
ene groups, an unsaturated bicyclic 
terpene selected from the group con- 
sisting of alpha-pinene, beta-pinene, 
alpha-thujene, and sabinene as a 
stabilizer in an amount of 10% to 
50% by weight of the total alkylene 
oxide condensate component of the 
emulsifying material, and 4% to 60% 
by weight of a member of the group 
consisting of Chlordane and chlori- 
nated bicyclic terpenes as an active 
agent. 


2,816,083 


Method of Conditioning Soils and 
Conditioning Agents therefor. Patent 
issued Dec. 10, 1957, to Newton H. 
Shearer, Jr., Kingsport, Tenn., as- 
signor to Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. The method of improving 
the tilth and hydraulic stability of 
soil which comprises incorporating 
into a soil from 0.001% to 2% by 
weight based on the soil of an al- 
kaline salt of a copolymer of about 
90% by weight of N-isopropylacryl- 
amide and about 10% by weight of a 
copolymerizable acid selected from 
the group consisting of acrylic acid 
and maleic acid. 


Industry Trade Marks | 


.The following trade marks were published 
in the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
water section 13 may be filed within 30 days 

py in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 

0.5.) As provided by Section 3! of the act 
- fee of $25 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Trebo-Phos, in capital letters, for 
triple superphosphate for use as a 
fertilizer. Filed Nov. 5, 1957, by 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
First use Sept. 12, 1956.- 


F & B in hand-drawn reverse let- 
ters within a scroll, for soluble ferti- 
lizer, pure steamed bone meal, pel- 
letized fertilizer, sulphate of am- 
monia, superphosphate, rose food, 
broadleaf high organic, nitrate of 
soda, and muriate of potash for use 
as fertilizers. Filed July 5, 1957, by 
Faesy & Besthoff, Inc., New York. 
First use, 1950. 


Ambur-Kill, in capital letters, for 
rodent killer. Filed Jan. 9, 1957, by 
The Amburgo Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. First use September, 1954. 

Five Star, in capital letters, for 
herbicides in the form of weed and 
brush killers adapted for application 
in various ways: Rodent killers; fumi- 
gants; insect killers, and certain in- 
dustrial uses. Filed Jan. 25, 1957, by 
Distributors Supply Co., Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn. First use March 28, 1932, 
on herbicide. 

Folex, in capital letters, for de- 
foliant. Filed June 20, 1957, by Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. First use May 31, 1957. 

Green Ice, in capital letters, for fer- 
tilizers. Filed May 31, 1957, by As- 
sociated Seed Growers, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. First use April 18, 1957. 

Sunniland, in capital letters, for 
fertilizer and plant foods. Filed June 
17, 1957, by Chase & Co., Sanford, 
Fla. First use Feb. 5, 1957. 

Fish-Gro, in heavy capital letters, 
for liquid fertilizers. Filed July 30, 
1957, by America Corporation, San 
Pedro, Cal. First use Jan. 15, 1951. 


FEWER FERTILIZER FIRMS 

SAN FRANCISCO — The number 
of firms manufacturing fertilizing 
materials in California, including 
their branches dropped from 79 to 72 
between March 31 of 1956, and March 
31, of 1957, according to the Califor- 
nia State Department of Employ- 
ment. But the number of employees 
at work making fertilizers rose 
slightly from a monthly average of 
1,300 to 1,400 during each of the first 
three months of the respective years. 


Minnesota Corn 
Contest Winners Get 
Good Fertilizer Mileage 


ST. PAUL—Top award in the 1957 
Minnesota X-Tra Corn Yield Contest 
was won by Donald Hassing, Easton, 
who produced the highest yicld of 
165.9 bu. an acre, it was announced 
recently. 


Donald Eickhoff and son, Emil, 
Fountain, received first place in the 
“extra yield” division of the contest. 
They increased yields by 132.5 bu. an 
acre in a fertilized plot, compared to 
an unfertilized area. 

A close second place in the top 
yield division was taken by William 
Zimmerman, Paynesville, who aver- 
aged 165.3 bu. per acre. Second place 
in the yield division went to Ciinton 
Moline, Isanti who made an increase 
of 95.2 bu. per acre. 


Charles Simkins, University ex- 
tension soils specialist, said that the 


contest, now in its fifth year, has 
conclusively shown that farmers in 
major corn-growing areas of Min- 
nesota can get yields of 100 bu. per 
acre or more. He said the results 
show that farmers who use proper 
field practices can well afford to in- 
vest up to $20 per acre in fertilizer 
for corn, if their present yields are 
below 80 bu. per acre. 


The farmers in the contest aver- 
aged a 19.5 bu.-per-acre increase on 
fertilized plots, over unfertilized plots, 
in 1957. 


The 1957 results also showed that 
it’s important to plant enough corn 
kernels per acre, in addition to using 
fertilizer, Mr. Simkins said. Farmers 
who planted less than 12,000 plants 
per acre averaged only 64.6 bu. per 
acre and increased yields by only 6 
bu. where they used fertilizer. 

Farmers who had 16-18,000 plants 
per acre—the recommended popula- 
tion—averaged 94.3 bu. per acre on 
check plots and increased yields by 
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another 26 bu. per acre on fertilized 
plots. 

Forty-five farmers were named to a 
special honor roll for having in- 
creased yields by more than 40 bush- 
els per acre in fertilized plots. 


G. L. Jordan Promoted 
By National Potash Co. 


CARLSBAD, N.M.—G. L. Jordan 
has been named assistant general 
manager of the National Potash Co., 
according to an announcement by 
Thomas G. Ferguson, vice president 
and general manager. As assistant 
manager, Mr. Jordan will continue 
as refinery superintendent and is also 
in charge of surface maintenance, 
car-loading and the laboratory. 

He came to Carlsbad in 1954 at the 
start of construction of the National 
Potash plant, serving as chief engi- 
neer during the construction period 
and as refinery superintendent when 
the plant was put into production last 
February. 


100000 
48700 NEW 


How Rapid Delivery of Sinclair Nitrogen Products 


CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


Rapid—on-time—delivery to your plant 
is an important reason why you should 
order nitrogen supplies from Sinclair. 
It can make the difference between fill- 
ing an order at a profit or losing a sale 


and customer good will. 


A big, new nitrogen plant at Hammond, 
Indiana, is in the center of the nation’s 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


or phone... 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.— Phone Circle 6-3600 


155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 


rail and truck transportation network. 
Large storage facilities in this key lo- 
cation mean that your order can be 
filled for fast delivery when you need it. 


For fast, low-cost delivery of nitrogen 
solutions, anhydrous ammonia and 
aqua ammonia call on Sinclair. Write 


Dino, the Sinclair 
Dinosaur, says, 


"Fertilize for 
greater farm 
* profits. That's 
what tell ‘em 
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WESTERN CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


petition, much as the individual brick 


is important in making a strong build- 
ing. The mortar which holds every- 
thing together is logic and under- 
standing,” Dr. Fogleman said. 


Robert W. Every, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon State College extension ento- 
mologist, was elected chairman of 
the 17th annual Pacific Northwest 
Vegetable Insect Conference, which 
was also held in conjunction with 
the aforementioned meetings. 


Other new officers of this group are 
Charles Doucette, Sumner, Wash., 
U.S. Department of Agriculture en- 
tomologist, co-chairman, and Howard 
Dorst, Logan, Utah, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture entomologist, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Dr. E. C. Klostermeyer, entomolo- 
gist at Washington State College’s ir- 
rigation experiment station, told the 


entomologists that because most crops 
support a whole complex of insects, 
not just a single or few harmful 
species, most insecticides are not suf- 
ficiently selective to remove the 
harmful ones without affecting bene- 
ficial or harmless forms. 


Very latest research findings for 
the control of tree fruit insect and 
disease pests were discussed and 
compared by state college, private 
industry and federal entomologists 
during the 32nd annual Western 
Cooperative Spray Project Confer- 
ence. 


Researchers told of experiences 
they had with new and old pesticides. 
Reports of their work in no way con- 
stitute recommendations since official 
recommendations can be made only 
by public service investigators from 
their respective areas. 


E. W. Anthon of the Washington 
State tree fruit experiment station, 
Wenatchee, reported that spray ex- 
periments conducted on the peach 
twig borer under greenhouse condi- 
tions using DDT, Parathion or lead 
arsenate gave 100% control of these 
insects secured from several different 
orchards. 


Mr. Anthon explained that be- 
cause the general cull analysis last 
fall showed a substantial increase 
in fruit deformity, preliminary 
spray experiments were conducted 
against catfacing insects under 
caged conditions to determine the 
effectiveness of promising new in- 
secticides. Endrin, dieldrin and 
Thiodan gave excellent control of 
these insects, while parathion and 
DDT also furnished good control, 
he said. 


Wenatchee tree fruit experiment 
station workers used a total of 16 
materials and 25 different concentra- 
tions during 1957 peach silver mite 
spray trials. Post-harvest mite counts 


3.4 automotive units 
per family 


on SF farms 


An average 1,000 SF families have 
702 trucks, 1,203 automobiles 

and station wagons, and 1,517 tractors 
...@ total of 3,422 automotive units! 
The nation’s best equipped farmers 
have the best lands—best maintained 
with commercial fertilizers. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING farmers are 


your prime fertilizer prospects! They 
are big businessmen in the country’s 
greatest industry, have larger invest- 
ments in land and buildings... and 
three out of four are among the top 
44% of U.S. farmers earning 91% of 
the cash farm income. 


The SF farmer has enjoyed a 68% 
plant expansion in the past twelve 
years...increased acreage from 218 in 
1945 to 366 in 1957. And have spent 
more than $1 billion on machinery, 
equipment, and home improvement. 

The choicest farmers also have the 
choicest incomes. SF farm subscribers 


have earned an average income from 


farming alone of more than $10,000 
annually, for more than a decade. SF 
has the highest percentage of on-farm 
subscribers of any farm publication. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING is unmatched 
in influence among its audience. For 
more than a half century, SF has 
helped readers get greater yields and 


profits, and higher standards of living. 


Today SF has influence far beyond its 
circulation size. 
Ask any of your fertilizer dealers 
about SF influence in their territory! 
And ask the nearest SF office for data 
and details on the market and medium. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


showed that Kelthane, Nialate, Di- 
thane, Tedion, Aramite and Systox 
gave the best control seven weeks 
after spray applications. 


Dr. Fred P. Dean, federal ento- 
mologist at Yakima, Wash., indi- 
cated that a number of new insecti- 
cides furnished as good or better 
codling moth control than DDT 
during 1957 spray tests. He said 
that a Guthion sprayed plot was 
nearly free of worm injury and that 
this is the second year that this 
material has given the best control 
in experimental plots. Sevin, Dia- 
zinon and Trithion gave nearly as 
good control. 


Dr. Dean emphasized that these 
results are based on very small per- 
centages and that no significant dif- 
ference can be shown between them 
and the standard DDT treatment. 

Dr. S. C. Jones of the Oregon agri- 
cultural experiment station, Corval- 
lis, reported that Trithion, Kelthane 
and Tedion showed the most effective 
control of orchard mites on apples in 
Oregon’s Willamette valley. Sprays 
were applied on May 24 and Aug. 5 on 
the European red mite and the 
Carpini mite. 

Dr. Jones also told of results ob- 
tained with systemic insecticides as 
a pre-blossom and pedal-fall spray 
for seasonal control of the black 
cherry aphid. He indicated that previ- 
ous work demonstrated that Deme- 
ton applied on cherries in the pre- 
bloom stage of bud development con- 
trolled the black cherry aphid for 
the entire season, when a 1-800 dosage 
was used. 

This previous work was confined to 
Mazzard seedling cherries. The work 
was repeated in 1957 using Demeton 
1-400 and Thimet 1-400 in the pre- 
bloom stage on commercial sweet 
cherry trees instead of seedlings. The - 
experimental set-up included check 
trees. No aphid appeared on any of 
the Demeton or Thimet sprayed trees 
through the season but the check 
trees all contained infested terminal 
tips. 

Dr. H. F. Madsen, Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California entomologist, 
was elected chairman of the West- 
ern Cooperative Spray Project to 
succeed Dr. George F. Knowlton, 
Logan, Utah State University ex- 
tension entomologist. Other officers 
are Ralph S. Downing, Summer- 
land, B. C. entomologist, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, co- 
chairman, and A. A. Horn, Boise, 
University of Idaho extension horti- 
culturist, secretary. 


The onion maggot, one of the Pa- 
cific Northwest’s most serious insect 
pests during the past two or three 
years, came in for considerable dis- 
cussion during the 2%4-day long 17th 
annual Pacific Northwest Vegetable 
Insect Conference. 

Dr. D. G. Finlayson of Kamloops, 
B.C. reported that seed treatments 
with dieldrin, endrin and heptachlor 
gave good to excellent control of the 
onion maggot in soils from the fol- 
lowing locations: Cloverdale, B.C. 
(muck); Kamloops, B.C. (sandy clay 
loam); Kelowna, B.C. (sandy clay 
loam); Sullivan Station, B.C. (peat); 
Labish, Ore. (muck); Puyallup, Wash. 
(clay loam), and Walla Walla, Wash. 
(sandy clay loam). 

Angus J. Howitt of the Western 
Washington experiment station, 
Puyallup, explained that several ex- 
periments were conducted to test in- 
secticides applied in the furrow with 
the onion seed at planting time. When 
granular formations were available, 
a Gandy dry chemical applicator was 
used with the Planet Jr. to place the 
seed and toxicant in the furrow si- 
multaneously. When only dust or 
wettable powder formulations were 
available, a multiple V-belt was em- 
ployed to perform this operation. . 

The onions were harvested at the 
green bunching stage and as mature 
onions. Diazinon, Niagara 1240, and 
Guthion gave outstanding control on 
both green bunching and onions 
grown to maturity. Trithion, although 
not quite as good as the three toxi- 
-cants mentioned, showed promise. 
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More Than 600 
Attend Nebraska 


Fertilizer Exposition 


LINCOLN, NEB.—More than 600 
persons attended the Nebraska Ferti- 
lizer, Chemical and Machinery Ex- 
position, held here Jan. 14-16 under 
the auspices of the Nebraska Ferti- 
lizer Institute, Inc. Twenty-four firms 
set up display booths. 

The first day of the exposition was 
open to dealers only, and 283 regis- 
tered. They heard talks on use of soil 
tests and basic economic factors as 
tools for fertilizer selling. W. E. 
Irwin, Phillips Chemical Co., - talked 
on “Dealer Service to the Farmer,” 
and Dr. Leon Chesnin, University of 
Nebraska agronomist, reported on 
trace element deficiencies in Ne- 
braska soil. 


Top growers in the “Better Corn 
More Profit” contest were honored 
by the institute at an evening ban- 
quet. 


R. E. Bennett, president of the in- 
stitute, awarded the first place plaque 
in the irrigated division to Max Loibl, 
Cozad, Neb. in Dawson County with 
a yield of 190 bu. The second place 
award went to Jim McBride, Axtell, 
Neb. in Kearney County with a yield 
of 188 bu. per acre. First place in 
the non-irrigated division was won 
by W. G. Heaton, Bellevue, Neb. in 
Douglas County with a top yield of 
158 bu. Clyde Hineline of Blair and 
Curtis Dixon of Ft. Calhoun, both 
representing Washington County, tied 
for second place with a yield of 122 
bu. per acre. 

Dr. Donald Hanway, chairman of 
the agronomy department at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, spoke on the 


topic, “What Our State University | 


Offers to the People of Nebraska.” 


During the exposition the anhy- 
drous ammonia dealers were invited 
to become a division of the Nebraska 
Fertilizer Institute. The institute now 
has three divisions. They are the dry 
materials known as the Chemix 
group, the liquid materials known as 
the Fer-Sol group and the Anhydrous 
group known as the Anhydrous Am- 
monia group. Members of the board 
of directors for this group are Bill 
Monroe, Kearney, Neb.; Frank Gall- 
up, Alda, Neb.; Ted Heubner, North 
Platte, Neb.; Francis Kozicek, Gib- 
bon, Neb.; Alfred Micek, Columbus, 
Neb.; Hollis Miller, York, Neb.; Al 
Plantz, Hastings, Neb., and Carl 
Felker, Jr., Loomis, Neb. 


The last two days were open to 
dealers and farmers, and a variety of 
reports was_ given. 


Firms and organizations which had 
display booths at the exposition were 
Agrifirst Chemical Corp., Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camp- 
bell Manufacturing Co., Consumers 
Cooperative Assn., John Deere & Co., 
Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co., 
Eaton Metal Products Corp., Farm 
Fertilizers, Inc., International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Lincoln Ser- 
vice & Supply, Inc., Liquid Fertilizer 
Mixers, Monsanto Chemical Co., Lind- 
say Bros: Co., National Fertilizer Co., 
Nebraska Certified Seed Producers 
Assn., Nebraska Irrigation Districts 
Assn., Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Phillips Chemical Co., Simonsen Man- 
ufacturing Co., J. R. Simplot Co., 
Spencer Chemical Co., Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co. and Tennessee Corp. 


Pesticide Dealers to 
Attend Conference 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—Whole- 
sale and retail pesticide dealers will 
discuss what’s new in agricultural 
chemicals for control of crop and 
livestock insects at the New Mexico 
Pesticide Conference at State Col- 
lege, Feb. 6-7, according to J. Gordon 
Watts, head of the botany and ento- 
mology department at New Mexico 
A&M. 


PEST-O-RAMA 


(Continued from page 17) 


In preventive pest control, Dr. 
Popham said, the first objective is to 
keep out destructive pests that we 
do not have. Next we must. have 
rapid means of detecting new pests 
that cross our borders. He explained 
that a big problem has been detect- 
ing small infestations in time to pre- 
vent their spread. Quick detection is 
necessary to prevent spread through- 
out the country. 

Dr. Popham made the point that 
pests can move only short distances 
alone. Man provides transportation 
for long distance spread, he declared. 
Quarantine has proved an effective 
way to keep many pests out of the 
country and to prevent spread of 
others to areas not infested, he con- 
cluded. 

Dr. Ralph B. Draughon, president 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 


presided at the evening program Jan. 
20. Others presiding at the sessions 
were: Dr. E. V. Smith, dean and di- 
rector, API School of Agriculture and 
agricultural experiment station; P. O. 
Davis, director, API extension serv- 
ice; Dr. W. G. Eden, experiment sta- 
tion entomologist; John R. Cook, 
president, Alabama Pest Control 
Assn.; Dr. U. L. Diener, experiment 
station assistant plant pathologist 
and outgoing AACEP vice president; 
and W. A. Ruffin, API extension en- 
tomologist. 


Panel discussions with question and 
answer periods were held. These cov- 
ered pests of shade trees, orchard 
pests, field crop pests, pests of orna- 
mentals and flowers, lawn and turf 
pests, and vegetable garden pests. 
Panel members were: Dr. A. M. 
Pearson, zoology-entomology depart- 
ment, API Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Dr. E. A. Curl, botany and 
plant pathology department; C. C. 
Carlton, Chilton Area Horticulture 
Substation; G. H. Blake, Jr., zoology- 
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entomology department; Dr. E. J. 
Cairns, botany and plant pathology 
department; Dr. D. E. Davis, botany 
and plant pathology department; Dr. 
W. G. Eden, zoology-entomology de- 
partment; Dr. J. A. Lyle, botany and 
plant pathology department; V. S. 
Searcy, agronomy and soils depart- 
ment; Dr. A. L. Smith, USDA path- 
ologist stationed at Auburn; Dr. D. 
L. Gill, USDA Agricultural Research 
Service; L. L. Hyche, zoology-ento- 
mology department; Henry P. Orr, 
horticulture department; Dr. R. L. 
Self, Ornamental Horticulture Field 
Statien, Mobile; Dr. U. L. Diener, 
botany and plant pathology depart- 
ment; and Dr. Sam T. Jones, horti- 
culture department. 

Other speakers and their topics 
were: Dr. K. L. Hays, zoology-ento- 
mology department, the Imported 


DEALER DIES 


DOVER, OHIO—Harris L. Zimmer- 
man, 75, a lime and fertilizer dealer, 
died here recently. 


IMPROVED ANCHOR TREBLE 


NOW DUST-FREE AND MORE UNIFORM 


New production techniques and equipment at 
Western Phosphates’ modern plant in Gar- 
field, Utah, now make possible an improved 


Anchor Treble that is dust-free and more 
uniform. Uniform pellets give easy, free- 


flowing application. 


Whether you broadcast, drill, cr apply by 


profitable, early maturity and greater yield. 


Western Phosphates’ centrally located plant 
and network of in-transit warehouses make 
possible prompt delivery of improved Anchor 
Treble in straight car and truckloads or in 


combination with Anchor Ammonium Phos- 


air improved Anchor Treble 45% guarantees 


your crops the highest total, highest available, 
highest water-soluble phosphoric acid — for 


BRAND 


phates 16-20-0, 13-39-0 and 11-48-0. 


Anchor Treble available now 
from your local fertilizer dealer. 


Manufactured by WESTERN PHOSPHATES, INC., Garfield, Utah 


Distributed by WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO., INTERMOUNTAIN 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, Phoenix, Salt Lake City, 


Denver, Portland, Seattle, Spokane 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is 


concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Safety Information Talk 
Melps Entire Industry 


Monsanto’s new parathion-producing facilities 
at Anniston, Ala., incorporate about all the knowl- 
edge available on safety and prevention of ex- 
plosions of the type which last year wrecked the 
company’s old plant at Nitro, W.Va. That a firm 
would go all out to protect itself against the pos- 
sibility of another loss is natural, but what is dif- 
ferent in this case, is the fact that Monsanto has 
shared its safety information with others in the 
trade who face similar problems. 


Without revealing the exact process for 
manufacturing insecticides, Monsanto has 
given out many of the details about equip- 
ment which assure safety for the men 
operating the plant, and also for the plant 
itself. Knowing that the explosion at Nitro 
was caused by instrument failure during the 
chlorination step in making methyl para- 
thion, the company has installed double in- 
strumentation at all critical points. Both 
pneumatic and electrical instruments are in- 
stalled to check each other, and operators 
can quickly recognize any out-of-the- 
ordinary readings and determine where 
trouble might be developing. 


Following the Nitro explosion, investigation 
revealed that while a faulty instrument was being 
repaired, reaction temperature rose more rapidly 
than expected, causing the reaction vessel to 
rupture. With no auxiliary gauge to inform the 
operators of this development, it got out of hand. 

Monsanto engineers have considered just about 
every possible exigency in planning for complete 
control of manufacturing at Anniston. Both elec- 
tronic and pneumatic instruments are in operation, 
so control may continue in the event of a power 
failure. A secondary power system in the form of 
a diesel takes over if compressed air pressure 
drops below a predetermined point. 

Provisions have been made for the automatic 
cooling of reactor kettles by streams of water, and 
further safety is assured by the ability of the op- 
erator to dump the contents if temperature and 
pressure continue to rise despite efforts to hold 
the line. The dumping may be done from behind 
the wall of the room where the kettle is located. 


Monsanto officials have stated that a 
“moral obligation” exists when its comes to 
exchanging safety information with other 
chemical manufacturing concerns. Even 
though some of these companies may be 
fiercely competitive on the sales level, it 
speaks well for the stature of leaders in the 
industry when they meet on common ground 
and discuss safety matters that can bring 
benefit to all. Such an unselfish attitude is 
both far-seeing and wise. 


The firms taking part in the exchange of safety 
information can be assured that their efforts will 
reach out far beyond the locality of Anniston, Ala. 
Safety information should be for all. Knowledge in 
this field, when shared, can well come back to the 
giver in greater measure than he gave. 


Alaska Weed Population 
Reported on Increase 


Despite the idea held by a large segment of 
the public concerning Alaska’s terrain, agriculture, 
and people, the area of this far northern Terri- 
tory is not completely icebound and forbidding. 
In fact, each year finds greater progress being 
made in agriculture. : 

But along with the progress, of course, come 
also factors that tend to nullify the gains made. 
Weeds for instance. 

Word comes from Alaska that new weed 
species are being introduced into hitherto un- 
touched areas, and that each year weeds are 


spreading rapidly from old fields to new lands. 
Expanding population, new clearings adjacent to 
former clearings, and a general broadening of the 
agricultural base are contributing factors. 

C. H. Dearborn, horticulturist from the Alaska 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Palmer, says 
that the weed problem is likely to continue and 
become much more serious than it is presently. 
One of the main sources of weeds, he says, is 
through various seeds imported from the U.S. to 
Alaska. “Practically all of the seeds used in 
Alaska, except potatoes, are imported,” he told 
the Northeastern Weed Control Conference in New 
York recently. ‘This provides an avenue for weed 
seeds to get into the Territory. Other potent 
sources of weed seeds are imports of seeds for bird 
food, baled hay, baled straw, baled peat, potted 
plants and nursery stock.” 


Right now, some 35 species of weeds are 
listed as present in the Territory. Most 
troublesome of these are chickweed, lambs- 
quarters, quack grass, mustard and climbing 
buckwheat. Canada thistle and perennial 
sow thistle are not now generally distrib- 
uted, but appear to be persisting in areas 
where they are now holding forth. 


Among the weeds .increasing because of new 
cultural practices in Alaskan agriculture, he said, 
are climbing buckwheat, knotweed, Pennsylvania 
smartweed and wild chamonile. 

Will chemical herbicides be effective against 
these unwanted plants under Alaskan climatic 
conditions? That is a question to be answered 
after there has been time to evaluate experiments 
there, although Mr. Dearborn reports that com- 
mercial control of quack grass has been effected 
in potato fields within the year of cropping. 

Unless steps are taken to prevent the introduc- 
tion of more weeds via seeds being shipped into 
the Territory, “Alaskans will be confronted with 
most of the noxious weeds of the States by the 
turn of the century unless the screening of im- 
ports becomes more effective,” he observed. 


NAC Counters Propaganda 
With Impressive Facts 


An impressive press kit covering the control 
of forest pests; pesticidal chemicals; and pesticides 
and wildlife has been sent by the National Agri- 
cultural Chemical Assn. to many publications and 
radio stations throughout the country. Purpose of 
the mailing is of course to provide accurate in- 
formation to counteract the wave of anti-pesticide 
sentiment that seems to be gathering momentum 
presently. 

The information consists of quotations from 
industry and government authorities on pest con- 
trol, public health, and the fish and wildlife serv- 
ice. It should. be very helpful to news writers, 
editors, and radio and TV news men in: presenting 
facts about the importance of pest control from 
the standpoints of both economics and _ public 
health. 


Donald L. Miller, NAC Assn. director of 
information, points out in a covering letter, 
that “Pesticide chemicals have been used 
by farmers safely and with success in many 
areas for many years to control destructive 
insects, plant diseases, weeds and rodents. 
If this had not been done, our food supply, 
our nutrition, our health and comfort would 
not have improved as rapidly as it has in 
recent years. 


“Few people who live in cities understand these 
chemicals, how they are used, or what man is 
trying to do with them.” 

The NAC’s presentation, containing convincing 
statements from entomologists and conservation 
officials, as well as public health authoriites, should 
carry a considerable amount of weight in counter- 
acting opposing arguments.’ 
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MEETING MEMOS 


March 18-20—Western Weed Confer- 
ence, Hotel Davenport, Spokane, 
Wash. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The listings 
above are appearing in the Meeting 
Memos for the first time this week. 


Feb. 4-5—Kansas Insect & Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Williams Auditori- 
um, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Feb. 4-6—North Carolina Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Short Course, Col- 
lege Union, Raleigh, N.C. Clyde F. 
Smith, Dept. of Entomology, N.C. 
State College, secretary. 

Feb. 6-7—New Mexico Pesticide Con- 
ference, New Mexico A&M College, 
Las Cruces, Dr. J. Gordon Watts, 
Chairman. 

Feb. 10-11—Southwestern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
annual meeting, Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Feb. 11-12—Third annual Montana 
Fertilizer Dealer School, Montana 
State College, Bozeman. 

Feb. 12-18—Shell Chemical Corp. 
Nematology Workshop, Hotel Star- 
dust, Yuma, Ariz. 

Feb. 18-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill., Executive 
Secretary. 

Feb. 19-20—Midwestern Chapter, Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, 13th 
Annual Meeting, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Noel B. Wysong, 536 N. 
Harlem Ave., River Forest, IIl., 
Secretary. 

Feb. 20-21—Shell Chemical Corp. 
Nematology Workshop, Holiday Inn 
Motel, Toledo, Ohio. 

Feb. 20-22—Nitrogen Conference, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
M. W. Mawhinney, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn., Chairman. 

Feb. 25-26—Seventh Annual South 
Carolina Pesticide Chemicals 
School, Clemson House, Clemson 
College. 

Feb. 26-27—Seventh Annual Ohio- 
Indiana Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

March 1$-14—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn., Annual Convention, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 18-19—South Dakota Weed & 
Pest Control Conference, City Audi- 
torium, Miller, S.D. 

April 18-15—Sixth Annual California 


State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, Sidney H. Bierly, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal., 
General Manager. 

April 17-19—California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. Annual Con- 
vention, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

April 22 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles; C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., executive secretary. 

May 22-28—Soil Science Society of 
North Carolina, First Annual Meet- 
ing, Williams Hall, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Bruce Poundstone, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

June 15-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

June 25-27—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
logical Society of America, San 
Diego, Cal. 

July 8-10—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Ninth Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conference, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore., Leon S. Jackson, P.O. 
Box 4628, Sellwood-Moreland Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Supply 
Trade Show, Masonic Temple, Port- 

land, Ore. 

Oct. 29-31—N ational Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 25th annual meet- 
ing, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


Dow Announces 
Chelate Changes 


MIDLAND, MICH.—A new chelat- 
ing compound as well as new names 
for the entire chelate line have been 
announced by the Dow Chemical Co. 
The new product is Versenol Z, de- 
signed for curing zinc deficiency in 
avocado orchards or deciduous trees 
of the northwest. 

New names applied to chelate prod- 
ucts will retain the Versenol and Ver- 
sene trademarks but will be simpli- 
fied. Under the new nomenclature, 
Versenol Iron Chelate will be known 
as Versenol F, Versenol Iron Chelate 
on Vermiculite will be Versenol FA, 
Versene Iron Chelate will be Versene 
F and Versene Iron Chelate on Ver- 
miculite will be known as Versene 
FA. All of the names will appear on 
a redesigned line of packages plan- 
ned to give uniform appearance to 
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Wet Spring Would 
Bring Plant Disease 


Trouble to lowa 


AMES, IOWA—A repeat of last 
year’s wet spring and summer in 
Iowa will mean that plant diseases 
will again plague farmers and gar- 
deners, Mal Shurtleff, plant patholo- 
gist, Iowa State College, said recent- 
ly. 

Diseases of the stem, seed and root, 
leaf spots and blights will generally 
be heaviest in field crops, vegetables 
and flowers during a wet spring or 
summer, Mr. Shurtleff said. Attacks 
of these diseases are light to moder- 
ate during a normal spring or sum- 
mer. Rust diseases, septoria and scab, 
in wheat, oats and barley will again 
be heavy if a wet spring or summer 
occurs. 

Leaf blight of corn may be mod- 
erate in a cool, wet summer. These 
blight cases may be absent under 
normal conditions. Soybeans, potatoes 
and tomatoes may have heavy foliage 
disease losses during a rainy spring 
and summer. The loss may be light if 
the weather is normal. 

Leaf spots and blights of vine crops 
will be moderate if the weather is 
damp. Infestations would be light un- 
der normal conditions. Scab and fire 
blight on apples and pears will be 
heavy if there is a wet spring or sum- 
mer. They may be moderate to heavy 
if the weather is normal. 

Grape disease losses from black rot 
and downy mildew could be heavy if 
conditions are wet. They’d be light to 
moderate if the season is normal. 

Strawberries may be heavily infect- 
ed by foliage diseases and root rot, 
raspberries by anthracnose and cane 
blight during a wet spring or summer. 
There wouldn’t be light to moderate 
losses during normal conditions. 

Trees and shrubs could suffer heavi- 
ly from leaf spots and blights in a 
rainy season. Browning and abnor- 
mal needle drop of evergreens will 
be unlikely if conditions are wet, par- 
ticularly if we get lots of moisture 
during the winter months. 


For Results... 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ r word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations -wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department, Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MAN FOR FERTILIZER SALES 
work in central western Minnesota, Ad- 
o— Ad No, 3433, Croplife, Minneapolis 1, 

nn. 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


TWO 1,000-GAL. AMMONIA TANKS, BAF- 
fled and mounted on truck, Piped to cork 
in compressor. Ideal for transporting. 
Some fittings and parts. George Camp- 
bell, Shelbina, Mo, 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE a 
v. 


FOR SALE—10 (TEN) ALUMINUM 500- 
gal. tanks on steel skids, with hose and 
valves complete, $200. Address Ad No, 
3469, Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


Weed Control Circular 
Offered by Station 


F ARGO Recommendations on 
chemical weed control for 1958 have 
been outlined in a new 6-page circu- 
lar issued by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College Extension Service. 
The information has been prepared 
by L. A. Jensen, extension agrono- 
mist, and Dr. E. A. Helgeson, experi- 
ment station botanist, based on North 
Central Weed Control Conference and 
NDAC Experiment Station recom- 
mendations. 


REMEMBER TO 


Cuase= 


e's None Better! 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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NO OTHER 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


LIKE IT! 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT sells Hi-D Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer. 


It appears in February issues of The Progressive Farmer, Prairie Farmer, 


Farm & Ranch, Florida Grower & Rancher, Rice Journal, and The Citrus Magazine. 


gives you all of these 


When you choose an economical source of supplemental 


nitrogen, be sure to look into the important combination of 
advantages supplied only by Hi-D. Made by an exclusive 
process, new Hi-D represents the latest development in nitro- 
gen fertilizer. You get these 8 big benefits from Hi-D — 
and only from Hi-D. 


benefits 


1. Super Dryness. 
Hi-D is made by a patented 
process developed by Com- 
mercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion. This entirely new 
manufacturing method re- 
moves all the moisture from 
Hi-D before the granules are 
formed. 


2. High Density. 


Because of this new process, 
each Hi-D granule is of ex- 
tremely high density. These 
hard, non-porous granules 
lock out moisture, even un- 
der humid field conditions. 
Hi-D is made dry—and 
stays dry. 


3. Special-Shape 
Granules. 


Note the magnified granule. 
The unique shape and size 
are controlled so that dis- 
tribution is even and ac- 
curate in all spreading op- 
erations. And Hi-D gran- 
ules stay put on the ground. 


4. Free Flow. 


Hi-D flows freely even on 
hot, sticky days. Because of 
its super dryness, high den- 
sity, and special shape, Hi-D 
doesn’t gum-up, doesn’t 
stick, clog, cake or bridge. 


5. Two Key Kinds of 
Nitrogen. 


You get nitrate nitrogen and 
ammonia nitrogen. One ba: 

of Hi-D supplies as muc 

nitrogen as 144 bags of am- 
monium sulphate or 2 bags 
of sodium nitrate, yet costs 
less per unit of nitrogen. 


6. Two-Speed 
Fertilizer Action. 

Hi-D supplies a total of 
33.5% nitrogen in two equal 
“servings.” 16.75% is nitrate 
nitrogen to get crops off to a 
fast vigorous start. And 
16.75% is ammonia nitrogen 
to provide crops with a _ 
plemental boost during 
growing season. 


7. Up to 25% More 
Nitrogen in the Hopper. 


Because Hi-D has less bulk 
than any other type of am- 
monium nitrate, you can get 
up to 25% more nitrogen in 
a normal hopper load—cover 
more ground per load. Hi-D 
saves storage space, too. 


— 


8. Guaranteed to 
Store a Full Year. 


Made dry. Delivered dry. 
And stays dry. So much so 
that Hi-D is guaranteed to 
store well, under normal 
conditions, for one full year. 


Try Hi-D this year. Get all the advantages of the most up- 
to-date ammonium nitrate you can buy. See if you don’t 
find it better than anything else you ever used. Remem- 
ber, of course, that sound management calls first for soil 
testing, a liming program if needed, the mixed fertilizer 
your dealer recommends—and then the high-yield, pay- 
off boost of Hi-D. Call your dealer and order yours today! 


Nitrogen the Heart of the Harvest! 


GOMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION + STERLINGTON, LA. *« ST. LOUIS, MO. ¢ ATLANTA, GA. «+ TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


CSC also produces BACIFERM® Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements and PEAK® Anti-freeze 
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